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AUTHORS 


OF THE 

GEOPONIKA. 


J ulius Africanus, a Christian, flou- 
rished under Alexander Severus. He was 
the first of the Christians who wrote on 
chronology, of which Eusebius has left 
us some fragments. He wrote nine books, 
under the title of k * ro», in which he treats of 
medical, physical, and chemical subjects. 
Eusebius, lib. vi. c. 31, says that one of 
his epistles written to Origen is extant. 

Anatolius is said to have been the 
preceptor of the Emperor Theodosius. — 
Suidas. 

Apsyrtus, the veterinary practitioner, 
a native of Prusa* in Bithynia, served 
under the Emperor Constantine in the 
Scythian war. — Suidas. 

Apuleius. There were two persons ' 
of this name ; one called Lucius .Apuleius, 
born at Madaura, a city of Africa, who 

a 2 lived 

a A city to the south of the river Ascanius. 
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lived in the reign of Antoninus Pius ; the 
other was Apuleius Celsus, a celebrated 
physician, who is said to have lived under 
Augustus or Tiberius. Which of these 
is cited in this work, has been a subject of 
dispute among the learned^ 

Aratus, of SofiFin Cilicia, lived in the 
reign of Antigonus Gonatus, about the 
124th Olympiad. — Suidas. 

Berytius. It has been imagined that 
Hermippus Bervtius, the disciple of Philo 
Biblius, who lived in the reign of Adrian, 
is here meant. Suidas also makes men- 
tion of Taurus Berytius, a Platonic phi- 
losopher, in the time of Antoninus Pius ; 
and of Lupercus Berytius, who lived a 
short time before the reign of Claudius. 
Some have supposed that the epithet 
belongs to Anatolius. 

Cassianus is said to have made this 
collection. 

Damogeron is mentioned by Apuleius, 
Apolog. p. 544. Some of his agricultural 
precepts are cited by Palladius, ii. xv. xvi. 
11,12.3. 

Democritus was called the Abderite, 
from his native place. He lived about 
the 80th Olympiad. He wrote on agri- 
culture. 
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culture. Columella , c. 1, et. lib. xi. e. 3. 
He is quoted by Palladium and Varro. 
He is said to have been cotemporary with 
Socrates and Hippocrates. 

Didymus the Alexandrian wrote fif- 
teen books on agriculture. 

Cassius Dionysius, of Utica, accord- 
ing to Varro, translated the books of 
Mago on agriculture ; lib. i. 1. 10. 

Diophanes, the Bithynian, born at 
Nice b , co temporary with Caesar and Ci- 
cero, reduced C. Dionysius of Utica into 
six books. Asinius Pollio Trallianus after- 
wards abridged Diophanes. 

Florentinus wrote commentaries on 
agriculture, which Photius mentions in 
Myriobib. Tmem. clxiii. He lived under 
the Emperor Macrinus, about the 218th 
year of the Christian aera. 

Fronto, the rhetorician, lived at 
Rome under Alexander Severus. He 
taught at Athens in opposition to Philos- 
-tratus and Gadarenus; and died there, 
being nearly sixty years old. — Suidas. 

Hierocles wrote two books concerning 
veterinary practice, and dedicated them to 

a 3 C. Bas- 

b A city to the north of the Lake Ascanius iu Bithynia. 
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C. Lassus . — Pearsomus Episcop. Cestriehcfs 
in Proleg. in Hieroclis lib. de Providentia 
et Fato. 

Hippocrates, the physician of Coos, 
is said to have been born in the 80fch 
Olympiad. He flourished under Artax- 
erxes Longimanus, whose epistle to the 
prefect of the Hellespont, in which he 
orders Hippocrates to be sent to him, 
is mentioned by Soranus in the Life 
of Hippocrates, and it may be read in 
Suidas. Hippocrates, a veterinary writer, 
is respectfully mentioned by Salmasius, 
in lib. de Homonymis Hyles, cap. 58 et 59. 

Juba was the son of Juba, king of 
Mauritania, who was taken a youth and 
led in triumph by Julius Caesar, who took 
care that he should be taught the liberal 
arts. Plutarch, in the Life of Caesar, says 
that his captivity was no disadvantage to 
him, in these words : “ Then Juba his son, 
“ being quite young, was led in triumph. 
“ His captivity was fortunate to him, 
“ who from the barbarous Numidians 
“ is reckoned among the most learned 
“ writers of the Greeks.” 

Leontinus, or Leontius, is by Pho- 
tius called Am. He is perhaps the same 

as 
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as Leontius Scholasticus, whose epigrams 
are to be found in the 4th book of the 
Anthologia . 

Nestor, a poet, of Laranda in Lycia, 
flourished under Alexander Severus ; and 
he wrote the Iliad and some 

other things. Suidas has left us this ac- 
count of him: “ Nestor of Laranda in 
“ Lycia, an epic poet, father of Pisander 
“ the poet, lived under Alexander Severus. 

“ He wrote an Iliad, wanting some books. 

“ Tryphiodorus wrote an Odyssey in the 
“ same way. For in the first book, which 
“ is inscribed A, the- letter' is not found ; 

“ and so in other books, that letter, which 
“ points out the number of the book, is 
“ wanting. He also wrote Metamorphoses.” 

Oppianus, a Cilician, was a gramma- 
rian and poet. He lived under Antoninus 
Caracalla. 

Pamphilus, an Alexandrian gramma- 
rian, a disciple of Aristarchus, flourished 
two centuries before Christ. See Galeni 
Opera , Basilece , 1538. 

Pax am us wrote concerning the culinary 
art, in an alphabetical order: two books, . 

a 4 entitled 

c The author means the book is deficient. 
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entitled Boiotica ; a treatise, called Dod&- 
pateehnon ; two books, on* the art of 
dying; some books on agriculture.— JWh# 
Pollux, lib. vi. q. 10, Athen&us, lib. ix. 
p. 376. Columella , lib. xii. c. 4. 

Peeagonius, a writer, whom chrono- 
logy has not fixed to any particular period 
of time, is often mentioned by Vegetius. 

Phieostratus, the son of Philostratus 
a Lemnian sophist (who was said to be the 
son of Verus), was a sophist, who taught 
first at Athens, then at Rome, under the 
Emperor Severus, He wrote the life of 
Apollonius Tyanensis, in eight books. — 
Suidas. 

Ptolemjeus of Alexandria, a philo- 
sopher, lived in the time of the Emperor 
Marcus.. He wrote three books, entitled 
Mechamci, and several other learned 
works. — Suidas. 

The Quintieii, Gordianus, and 
Maximus, who were brothers, lived about 
the time of the Emperor Commodus, by 
whom they are said to have been put to 
death, as it is recorded by Xiphi linns, in 
Dio Cassius, page 819* 

_ SOTION 

4 De arte tincloria . 
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Sotion is said to haye been a philoso- 
pher; Diogenes Laertius, lib. x. segm. 4. 
He wrote concerning rivers, fountains, and 
lakes; Photms Tmern. clxxxix, Vossius 
says, he lived in the time of Tiberius ; P/u- 
tflrchi Alexand. p. 6‘99* 

Tabbjttinus. There were two persons 
of this name, one called Archytas Taren- 
tinus, mentioned by Varro and Columella ; 
the other was Heraclides Tarenlinus, a 
medical practitioner, a disciple of Hero- 
philus, who is said to have been the first 
who used compound medicines, and who 
treated of the doctrine of pulses with any 
accuracy. Galen makes mention of him ; 
and he seems to . think him superior to 
Antonius Musa, who was physician to 
Augustus > and he takes notice of his going 
over to the empiric sect. He is men- 
tioned by C. Celsus among medical prac- 
titioners, and by Epiphanius and Dios- 
corides among botanical writers. He is 
also mentioned by Hierocles in his Prooe- 
jnium to the Hippiatrica. 

Theomnestus is said to have been a 
veterinary writer. 

M. Teren,tius Varro was a Roman 
of the greatest learning, whose three books 

on 
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on agriculture, and whose treatise con- 
cerning the Latin tongue, have descended 
to us. 

Vindanionius is by Photius called 
Vindanius, an agricultural writer, concern- 
ing whom the learned have transmitted to 
us little more than his name, and such 
things as are ascribed to him in the fol- 
lowing publication^. 

Zoroastres, the Persian, was a learned 
astronomer, who was the first of the sect 
called Magi. He lived long before the 
Trojan war. There are four of his books 
entitled De Natura; there is one concern- 
ing precious stones ; his predictions from 
astronomical observations; his five books 
called Apotelesmatica. — Suidas. It is 

doubted whether this is the person men- 
tioned in the following work. 


CONTENTS. 
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!• Concerning the Year, and the division of tht 

Solstices. By Florentine . 

2. Prognostics of fair weather. Aratus . 

3. Prognostics of tempestuous weather, and from what 

signs we are to expect rain. The same . 

4. Prognostics of a long winter. The same . 

5. Prognostics whether the season will be early or late. 

Didymus. 

6. Concerning the month, according to the Moon. Dio- 

phanes . 

7. It is necessary to know frhen the Moon is above, and 

when it is below the horizon. Some MSS. attribute 
this to Zoroasires. 

8. Concerning the rising of the Dog-star, and the pre- 

science and occurrences from it. Diophanes . 

9. The rising and setting of the apparent Stars. The 
* Quint iliL 

10. Prescience of events from thunder every year, after the 

rising of the Dog-star. Z or oast res. 

11. Concerning the names of the winds, and how many 

there are, and from what part each blows. Diony- 
sius . 

12. Jupiter’s revolution of twelve years, and its influence 
- when it goes Found the twelve divisions of the Zodiac. 

Zoroastrts . 

13 . 
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13. Concerning the Sun and the Moon. Ptolemce us. 

14. Concerning hail. 

15. Concerning thunder. 

BOOK II. 

1. The presence of the master is of great use to the farm. 

2. Young men are most adapted to agricultural labour; 

and it is proper to make choice of labourers for the 
different kinds of work, and to select a fit person for 
each. Varro. 

3. In what places and situations houses are to be built, and 

toward what part of the heavens ; and concerning 
baths. Didymus, 

4. Of finding water. Paxamus . 

5. On the same subject. 

6. On the same subject. Democritus . 

7. Concerning water, and how rain-water ought to be 

collected. Diopkanew* 

8. In extensive grounds there ought to be eminences that 

are wooded, and how they are to be planted. Apu - 
leius. 

9. What land is best. Berytius. 

10. ‘ Concerning the proving of the soil. Anatolius . 

11. Another method concerning the proving of ihe soil. 

Diophanes . 

12. What seeds you must sow in a deep soil, what in a 
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nus . 
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Zoroastres • 
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16 . Concerning the choice of seeds, and what the quality of 

the seeds that are consigned to the earth, and their 
age, ought to be. Vindanionius, 

17. You must sow seeds from situations that are contrary, 

in situations that are different. Didymus. 

18. That tl\e seeds^that are to be sown, may not by any 

means be injured after sowing. Africanus. 

19 . What must be done, and what must not be done,, that 

seeds may be fertile. Sot ion. 

20. How you ought to comprehend if the seeds that are 

sown are in due proportion. Pamphilus .' 

21. Concerning manure. The QuinUlii. 

22. Preparation of manure. Florentinus . 

23. The time when you must bring every kind of land into 

tillage. Varro . 

24. Concerning weeding with instruments, and hand-weed- 

ing after sowing. Leontinus . 

25. At what time you are to* reap. Florentinus . 

2& Concerning the laying, of the threshing-floor. Didy- 
mus . 

2J \. Concerning the granary, and the care and preservation 
- of corn. Tarentinus. 

28* How seed-corn* deposited in granaries* increases. Afri- 
cans . 

29. That ants may not touch seed-corn. Sot ion. 

30. Concerning the permanent state of barley ; how it may % 

be kept healthy in the granary a very long time. Da- 
mogeron. 

31. Concerning the preservation of meal. The same. 

32. Concerning the proving of wheat, and how a due pro- 

portion of bread ought to be made. Florentinus. 

33. How to make very palatable bread without leavetf. 

Didymus. 

34. Concerning ptisane. Didymus . 

35. 
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46. Concerning proportion of labour. The same. • 

47. Concerning the health of the labourers. Florentine. 

48. It is pot proper to transfer labourers or plants, from 
le situations, into such as are inferior. 

4 9. It is expedient to have smiths, and artificers, and 

makers of earthen ware, on or near the farm. Varro . 


mote eligi 
Didymus. 
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f EfiflONIKA. 

AGRICULTURAL PURSUITS. 


PROEM. 


TW great city has indeed been distinguished 
•fey many other useful sovereigns, and it has cbm 
Wished in Its bosom their exploits and virtues as 
<certain treasures of great value; but it wifl 
hckposvledge that it never had one more end** 
nent than yourself, nor cat* it display greater 
-achievements than those of your reign ; for ye* 
esteeming the superintending care of other 
reigns as trifling, exerted yourself, having an eye 
ts the first sovereign of the Christians, X mean 
-Constantine, the founder and protector of this 
-city, whom you have greatly excelled in the 
most glorious actions, and in trophies, and in 
other achievements : and what you have done for 
the advantage of your subjects, and for the dis- 
persion of your enemies, would be a task to 

repeat, 

• Constantinople. 
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repeat, and It would require much time, and a 
prolusion of words. But you are labouring in 
what is useful in life, and what will be beneficial 
to posterity; for indeed in the first place you 
have; by your management and prudence; reli- 
ved the study of philosophy and rhetoric, which 
had fallen into disuse, and were buried in deep 
oblivion, affording them a powerful protec- 
tion ; you afterwards revived the study of all the 
other sciences and arts : afterwards, knowing 
that civil government is divided into the$e three 
departments, I mean the Army, the Priesthood, 
and Agriculture, you bestowed no very small 
(diligence on this branch, which is known to 
•give stability to human life ; whence by ytmr 
exalted genius and profound understanding com 
piling such things as have been with great dili- 
-genee and experience found out by different per- 
sons among the ancients concerning agriculture, 
and the raising of plants, and concerning the 
season, and the situation also, and the me- 
thod suitable to each sort, concerning the find- 
ing of water, and the raising of edifices, and 
in what situations these ought to be built, and to- 
ward what part of the heavens, and in what man- 
ner, and many other things of equal importance, 
you have made public a work of universal 

* utility ; 
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utility : for any person meeting with these ela- 
borate treatises, may see those things which 
exactly suit his way of life, such as are useful and 
necessary, and by which human life is supported ; 
and he may contemplate them, on which he has 
every attention bestowed ,with great elegance and 
order; he may see not only things that are ne- 
cessary, but such as are superfluous, and con-' 
duCive to please the eye and the olfactory organs : 
for you being a lover of what is amiable, or 
rather, if I must say the truth, a lover of the 
human race, y^u, by every method and by 
every attention, collect such things as. are useful, 
always looking forward to the welfare of your 
subjects. May you, Constantine," the most just of 
sovereigns, the delight and honour of royalty, be 
happy ! may you be prosperous under the protec- 
tion of the Almighty ! and may you prove victo- 
rious over your enemies, always studying the 
consummate happiness of us your subjects 1 

j r k Supposed to be Constantinus Porphyro-Gencfus. 
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BOOK I . 


hypothesis' of the first book. 

J i ' t 

Compiling such thing? as are related by different authors 
among the ancients, concerning agriculture, and the care of 
plants, and of things raised from seed, and many other 
useful things, I composed this book, ft is indeed talteir 
from the works of Ftoreutmts, and of Vindanioimjs, and) 
Tarentinus, and Anatoliu*, and Berytiui, and JDiopha^^ 
and Leontius, and Democritus, and the Paradoxes ofAfri* 
canus, and from Parophiljus, and Appleius, and Varro, and 
Zoroastres, and Fronto, and Paxamus, and Damogeron, and 
Didymus, rind Sotion, and the Quintilii. I have therefore 
thought it 1 necessary and methodical to arrange the things 
accorriiag to due order, and to prate to the work tbftgv 
Which is of ip* to person applying, to t% 

know, according to priority. I have set down in tl^is firstj 
Book such observations as relate to fine and tempestuous 
weather, and to the rising and setting of the apparent stars, 
and to effects produced from natural* causes. 


Y ' ' > I 

I. — CONCERNING THE YEAR, AND THE DIVISION 


OF THE SOLSTICES. 


It is necessary that the husbandman should 
know the seasons, and the change of the sol- 
stices ; for thus directing the workmen to their 

proper 

c The title or contents, so called because they wer? 
written and set under the composition. 

* Circumambient air, accprc^pg to the Greek. 
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proper employment in every season, he wifi 
he of consummate service to the soil. Most 
persons, and among the first, Varro the Roman, 
has^aaid, that the beginning of the spring is 
wfien^Favonius generally begins to blow, which 
Is about the seventh' of the ides of February, 
the sun Wing in Aquarius, having attained three 
or five parts, that is, possessing three or five days 
in the sign; but the spring is completed on the 
nones of May: that the summer begins about 
the eighth of the ides of May, the sun being fit 
Taurus, but that it U completed about the 
seventh of the ides of August; that the autumn 
also begins about the sixth of the ides of August^ 
the sun being in Leo, but that it ends about 
the fifth of the ides of November ; that the win- 
ter indeed begins about the fourth of the ides 
of November, the sun being in Scorpio, but 
that it ends on the day before the eighth of the 
ides of February. But in relation to the sol- 
stices, the winter solstice is about the eighth of 

b 3 the 

* Hie Greek writer agrees with Varro in fixing the begin* 
ning of the spring ; but he does not precisely agree with him 
in determining the beginning of the other seasons. As 
Nature has not exactly prescribed the limits between the 
seasons, it is no wonder the Greek and Roman writers did 
not fix them within the compass of a day. 
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the calends of January; the summed solstice 
'is about the eighth of the calends of July, 
although some will have it to be about the sixth 
of the nones : and in respect of the equihoxeg, 
the vernal equinox is about the eighth of tHfe 
calends of April, but some will have it to be 
about the ninth; and the autumnal equinox ft 
about the eighth of the calends of October, 
or about the sixth. The rising of the Pleiades 
begins about/ the fourth of the ides of June?; 
but their setting is about* the fourth of the 
nones of November. The feast of Pruma & 
about the eighth of the calends of December. 

II. — PROGNOSTICS OF FAIR WEATHER. 

The moon appearing small and clear when 
three or four days old, pbrtehtis 'fefr iJ WeathteM? 
and when full, if if ajppearS cledr/ "it isr' iign 
of fine weather ; and if when half full it tables 
clear, it announces favourable weather; but 
being more red than usual, it is a sign ' of wind. 
If any part of it appears blackened, it is a sure 
token of rain. The sun likewise rising clear is 

% * 

f Columella says, they rose about the fifth of the ides of 
May, lib. ix. cap. 14*. 

* This passage seems to be of questionable authenticity* 
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& nf fine weather ; and when a small .cloud 
appears before, it rises, it will be fine; and 
^rbeobit sets, if there be clouds dispersed around 
it, rthey,are a sign there will be no rain ; and 
when it sets clear without clouds, it is also a 
eigu the following day will be fine; and if the 
sun -sets without clouds, but red fclouds are 
stationed near it afterwards, it will not rain that 
night nor the following day. Red clouds dis? 
persed about sun-setting are a sure token there 
will be no rain; and the owl howling inces- 
santly in the night, and the raven making a 
gentle noise in the day-time, and many crows 
in company, as it were rejoicing and clamour- 
ing, plainly portend fair weather.. 


III. — -PROGNOSTICS OF TEMPESTUOUS WEATHER; 
AND FROM WHAT SIGNS WE ARE TO EXPECT 
RAIN. 


The moon being three or four days old, 
having its extremities obtuse and dark, indi- 
cates rain; and its orb appearing red or like 
fire, is a sign ' of tempestuous weather : and 
when it is full, if it appears at all black, it is 
a manifest prognostic of rain ; and if there are 
b 4 two. 
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w toot* w h eal s araatol the Mota,dhsp 

toe unerring tokens Aat it will be ttadpsstWMit 
and especially if diey toe more > tha» eeitBuee^f 
dark. Tile Bun likewise, when it rises r«d aqd 
ef a dark hue, portend* showers) and wkt* 
the kid rises, if a dark blood appears non 
its rays, it Is a sure sign of rain* When the sun 
Also sets, if it has a black eloud near it oil 
the left side, you must expect rain very sbOn-i 
and thunder and lightning, from what quartet 
soever they proceed, evidentty indicate a te«** 
peat from that part, tf indeed thunder is heard 
sometimes from the south' ahd sometimes itant 
ftm north, and if there are flashes of lightning, 
wind will ensue ; and When aquatile and marine 
birds are continually washing themselves, they 
undoubtedly indicate (tempestuous weather. 

: The rainbow appearing double, foretels rata* 
When Sparks 1 toe also produced on pots And 

- hraSen 

h A>#w«: thh Word mama, in its primitive signification, 
threshing-floors, which the Greek and Roman writers recom- 
mended to be constructed in a circular form, that, as they 
were made in the open air, water might the more easily ' 
descend from theta ; for they were of opinion, that if they 
♦fere made of this form, they would be kept dry with mertl 
fecftit? than if they were laid in any other figure. 

1 Aratus mentions this circumstance, v. 206. 
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tomten "pwis, they acre certain signs of showery 
and the raven washing Its head on the sea-short?, 
add swimming, and vociferating kmdly in the 
night, indicates rain; and barn-door fowls fre- 
quently • covering themselves with dust, and 
clamouring, and crows and jackdaws appearing 
in companies and vociferating, and swallows 
dying and twittering about pools or fish-ponds 
or rtvers, denote rairty'weather ; and flies sting- 
ing with 1 much vehemence, and geese hastening 
%0 theit food With clamour; and spiders de- 
fending when there is no wind, and the flames 
of the lamp being of a blackish colour, and the 
flock wantonly capering, are certain signs there 
will be tempestuous weather; and the cattle 
lpoking toward the south, and licking their 
feet, and coming to the ox-stall lowing, are 
manifest signs of rain ; and the wolf likewise 
coming with confidence near the house, and 
(tog* digging the ground, and the k screech-owl 
hbOting in the morning, are sure tokens of rain; 
and birds flying toward the sea-coast portend 
a tempest Crates coming forward in a hurry. 
Manifestly indicate there will be a tempest; and 
mice becoming noisy are & sign of tempestuous 

weather. 

* Sometimes called the tawny, sometimes the common 
brown or ivy owl. 
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weather. When therefore xamy prognostic* 
concur, your expectation is the less dubious^ 
but you must particularly observe every foftttb 
day of the increase or decrease of the moon* 
which affect the state of the atmosphere. 

IV. PROGNOSTICS OF A LONG WINTER. 

The holm oaks, and oaks producing much 
fruit, are true indications that there will be a 
very long winter; and 1 she-goats and sheep 
being covered, and wishing to be covered again , 
are signs of a long winter; and if the cattle 
dig the ground, and direct their heads toward 
the north, they forebode a hard winter. f 


V. — PROGNOSTICS WHETHER THE SEASON WILL 
BE EARLY OR LATE. 


t 

i It is better to know in time whether the season 
will be early or late; for it is more adviseable to 
use more seed, when the season promises to be 
late, because some of the seed perishes in the 
intermediate interval. If rain then falls after the 
.vintage before the setting of the Pleiades, ,th$ 
season will be early; but if it is showery, when 

$he 

1 See Aratus, v. 336. 
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U*e Pleiades set, it is middHng ; but if the Tain be- 
ghw after the setting of the Pleiades, the sason 
will be late. But Democritus and Apuleius say 
you must expect there will be such a winter as 
the day of the feast is, which the Romans call 
Bruma, that is, the four-and-twentieth day of the 
month Dios or November” : some authors also 
assert from observation that according to the 
similarity of the four-and-twentieth of the month 
called Dios, or November, in which the feast of 
Bruma happens, will be the following month of 
December ; but as the five-and-twentieth day of 
November will be, such will be the month of Ja- 
nuary ; and as the six-and-twentieth day of the 
month of November will be, such will be the 
month of February : but this indeed sometimes 
happens, and sometimes it is quite the contrary. 
Some indeed affirm from observation, that from 
the seventh of March to the ninth of the same 
mouth the weather is usually more cold ; for oft 
those days the forty martyrs' 1 , betrayed into the 
hands of the Pagans, suffered martyrdom. 

VI. 

m Some critics have been of opinion that the Christian 
emperors transferred the feast of Bruma from December to 
the month of November. . _ . 

• This event took place in Armenia, in the reign of Li cl- 
mus, A. D. 316. 
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VI. — CONCERNING THE MONTH ACCORDING JQ 
THE MOON. . 

Some think that you are to plant nothing when 
the moon is waning, but when it is increasing : 
others indeed advise it to be proper to plant from 
the fourth day of its age to the eighteenth. Some 
permit the cultivator to plant on the antelunar 
days only, that is, on the three first days from 
the new moon : others avoid planting any thing 
from the tenth to the twentieth day, lest its light 
afterwards decrease with the plants. But the 
precise doctrine with regard to the fore-mentioned 
observations, and which is of superior utility, is 
this : to plapt, when the moon is under the hori- 
zon 0 ; but to cut down wood, when it is above the 
horizon. 

VIL— IT IS NECESSARY TO KNOW WHEN THE 
MOON IS ABOVE AND WHEN IT IS BELOW 
THE HORIZON. 

As it is necessary that many works in agricul-. 
ture should get on sometimes when the moon ' is 

above? 

• Under the earth is the Greek expression : it has been 
supposed by some that two here ought to be ewg yrit, and 
the other member of the sentence two yt>. 
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above the horizon sometimes when it iff under it,; \ 
have thought proper to demonstrate, from tbenew 
moon to the thirtieth' day, under each day, front 
what hour of the night and of the day the moon 
is below or abovethe horizon. The moon then 
begins to be under the horizon on the new month 
from half an hour in the night to half an hour in 
the day ; on the second day, from an hoar and a 
half in the night to an hour and a half in the 
day ; on the third day, from two hours and a 
Quarter in the night, to two hours and a quarter 
in the day; an the fourth day, from the third 
hoar and a third part in the night, to the third 
hour and a third part in the day ; on the fifth, 
from the third hour and sixteen parts of ah hour 
in the night, to the same period in the day; on 
the sixth day, from the fourth hour and nine 
parts in the night, to the same parts in the day; 
ff» the seventh day, from tfie fifth hour and six 
pacts and a heiif to tfie same division in the day; 
on the eighth, from the sixth hour and four parts 
of am hour in the night, to the same parts in the 
day; on the ninth day, from the seventh hour 
and eleven parts and a half of an hour in the 

i v ■ j 

night, 

P 9ee Pliny, IS, 92. A sy nodical month, i. e. the interval 
from one new moon to another, consists of Q9 day*, 12 hours, 
44 minutes, 3 second 
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night, to the same in the day; on the tenth* day* 
from the eighth hour and eight parts of an hoar 
in the night, to the same parts in the day; on 
the eleventh day, from the ninth hour in the 
night, to the same hour in the day ; on the twelfth 
day, from the tenth hour and sixteen parts in the 
night, to the same period in the day ; on the 
thirteenth day, from the eleventh hour and three 
parts in the night, to the same time in the day ; 
On the fourteenth day, from that interval to the 
same time in the day ; on the fifteenth, it is iif 
its splendour from the rising of the sun to its set- 
ting, when we shall do our work to the greatest 
advantage in the day-time ; on the sixteenth day, 
from half an hour in the day to the same period 
in the night ; on the seventeeth day, from the 
first hour and seventeen parts, to the same time 
in the night; on the eighteenth day, from the se- 
cond hour and . four parts and a half in the day, 
to the same parts in the night; on the nineteenth 
day, from the third hour and three parts in. the 
day, to the same parts in the night; on. the 

twentieth 

> 

* This anonymous section varies so much, particularly 
from this part, in the printed copies and manuscripts, that 
it would be no small difficulty to reduce it to a standard 
within any sufferable approach to correctness, 

r KoAfeni ; literally, very beautiful* 
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twentieth day, from the third hour and sixteen 
parts in the day , to the same period in the night; 
cm the one-and -twentieth day, from the fourth 
hour and nine parts in the day to the same period 
in the night ; on the twenty-second day, from the 
hfth hour and six parts and a half in the day, to 
the same time in the night; on the twenty-third 
?day, from the sixth , hour and four parts in the 
day, to the same parts in the night; on the twenty-* 
fourth day, from the seventh hour and eleven 
parts and a half in the day, to the same period 
in the night; on the twenty-fifth day, from the 
seventh hour and eleven parts in the day, to the 
Same interval in the night ; on the twenty-sixth 
feisty, from the eighth hour and six parts and a 
half in the day, to the same time in the night; on 
The twenty-seventh day, from the ninth hour and 
nine parts and a half, to the same parts in the 
night; on the twenty-eighth day, fromthe tenth 
ifaour and sixteen parts in the day, to the same 
division in the night; on the twenty-ninth day, 
'from the eleventh hour and three parts in the 
day, to the same period in the night; on the 
thirtieth day, from the setting of the sun to its 
rising. 
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VIII. — CONCERNING THE RISING OF THE BOO. 
STAR, AND THE PRESCIENCE OF OCCURRENCES 
PROM IT. 

, The rising of the dog-star is on fhe twentieth* 
day of the month of July, Yon. jaust tbeij 
observe in* what part the moon is when this 
rises. If it rises, the moon being in Leo,, .there 
yvill be an abundant crop of corn, and plenty of 
pil and wine, and all provisions will be cheap. 
There wilL be tumults and daughter, and the 
appearance of a king, and uncertain weather; 
and one nation will invade, another, and there 
jviU be earthquakes and inundations * but being in 
Virgo, there will be abundance of rain, Joy, death 
pf women in childbed; slaves and fpur-foojte^ 
Jbeasts will be cheap. Being in Libra, there will be 
Jbbe removal of a tyrant, four-footed beasts will be 
easily procured, and there will he tumults aq\oqg 
the populace, scarcity pf oil, and blight among the 
coriy but plenty of wine and of puts*. Leipg in 
Scorpio, there will be discontent in the priesljr 

hoe^ 

* The Quintilii in the next chap, say the 24 th. 

* In what home , in the Greek. The Arabs make use of the 
tame expression. 

* Of fruit, with hard integuments, in the Greek. 
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hood, and destruction to the apiary, and pesti- 
lential havock : when it is in Sagittarius, there 
will be a plentiful year, and many showers, and 
abundance of corn, and joy to the human race, 
but havock in the herd, and a plentiful increase 
of the feathered tribe : if it rises when the Moon 
is in Capricorn, there will be marching of armies, 
and many showers, and abundance of corn, 
and wine, and oil; all things will be cheap : if it 
rises when the same luminary is in Aquarius, the 
dissolution of a tyrant will happen, the wheat 
will be injured ; there will be an incursion of 
locusts, and little rain, and pestilential diseases : 
if it rises when the Moon is in Pisces, there will 
be plenty of rain, and destruction to the feathered 
race; and there will be plenty of wine and corn, 
but disease among the human race. If the Dog- 
star rises when the Moon is in Aries, there will 
be much havock in the flock, and much rain,- and 
a' scanty crop of wheat, and plenty of oil ; if 
indeed in Taurus, there will be a great deal of 
rain, and hail, and blight*, and divine wrath ; if 
in Gemini, there will be plenty of corn, and of 
wine, and of every fruit, and the removal of a 
tyrant, and destruction to the human race, and 

vol. i. - c movement 

w Efiwgi j. The grain affected by it was of a reddish or 
copper colour. 
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movement of armies; but if in Cancer, there 
will be drought and famine. 


IX. — THE RISING AND SETTING OF THE APPA- 
RENT STARS. 

Since it is necessary that husbandmen should 
know the rising and setting of the apparent stars, 
I have written concerning them ; so that persons 
wholly illiterate may, from memory, know the 
periods of their rising and setting. On the ca- 
lends of January, the Dolphin rises; on the 
twenty-sixth of February, Arcturus rises in the 
evening; on the calends of April, the Pleiades 
set late at night ; on the twenty-third of April, the 
Pleiades rise with the Sun ; on the twenty-ninth 
of April, Orion sets in the evening ; on the thir- 
tieth of April, the Hyades* rise with die Sun; on 
the seventh of May, the Pleiades appear in the 
morning; on the nineteenth of May, theHyades 
appear in the morning; on the seventh of June, 
Arcturus sets in the morning; on the twenty- 
third of June, Orion begins to rise; on the 
tenth of July, Orion rises in the morning ; on the 

.twenty- 

x The old Romans called these sueuke, because they 
thought they had their appellation from v*. 
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twenty-third Of July, ProcyOri rises in the tnottl* 
ilig ; on the twenty-fourth, the Dog-star rises ini 
the morning; on the twenty-sixth of July, the 
etesia 7 begin to blow; on the thirtieth of July, 
the splendid star in the Lion’s breast rises} 
On the twenty-fifth of August, Sagitta sets ; on 
the fifteenth of September, Arcturus rises; ori 
the fourth of October, Corona rises in the 
tnorning; on the twenty-fourth of this month, 
the Pleiades set at sun-rising } ott the first 
of November, the Pleiades set in the morn-* 
ing, and Orion begins to set } oii the twenty-* 
second of November, the Dog-star sets in thd 
morning. 


X. — PRESCIENCE Of EVENTS FROM iHUNDElt 
EVERY YEAR, AFTER THE RISING OF THE DOG* 
STAR; 

You must take notice of the first thunder 1 
every year, that happens after the rising of the' 
Dog-star. It must therefore be observed in what 4 
division of the circle of the Zodiac the Moon is, 

' c 2 wheri 


t Anniversary winds, which blew from the east; 
* In the Greek, in what hottse; 
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when the first thunder takes place. If it thun- 
ders when the Moon is in Aries, it is a sign that 
. some persons in the country will be under con- 
sternation, and that there will be solicitude and 
.flight among the human race, but afterwards 
tranquillity. If it thunders when the Moon is . 
in Taurus, it is a sign that the wheat and barley 
will be injured, and that there will be affliction 
from locusts, but mirth in the royal palace ; and 
to them in the east, vexation and famine. If it 
thunders when it is in Gemini, it portends trouble 
and disease, and injury to the corn, and perdi- 
tion to the Arabs.. In Cancer, it is a sure sign 
of hurt to the crop of barley, and of drought, 
and of perdition to the herd, but toward March 
and April of plenty of rain. In Leo, it por- 
tends injury to the wheat and barley in mountai- 
nous situations, and cuticular and impetigenous 
complaints.' 'In Virgo, it is the sign of destruc- 
tion to a tyrant, and that one of another country 
shall govern ; it portends danger to mariners, and 
blight in the corn-field. In Libra, it is a sign of 
war, and of abundance of wounds, and of in- 
jury to the fruits of the earth. . In Scorpio, there 
will be famine,* but the feathered race will in- 
crease. In Sagittarius, it is a sure sign of com- 
motion in the country; in mountainous situations, 
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of a good crop bf corn; and in champagne 
grounds, it is a sign of a bad one. In Capricorn, 
it is a sign that there will be rain during forty 
days ; and it portends treachery of royal powers, 
and reprehensible conduct, and imprpper, loqua- , . 
city, and the appearance of another king from 
the east, who will subjugate all the world ; Imt 
there will be plenty of fruit, and eminent per- 
sonages will die, and there will be an increase 
<jf the woolly tribe. In Aquarius, It is a 
sign of tiolent wars On the sea-coasts, of some 
injury to other fruits of the earth, but of de- 
struction to pulse. In Ksce's, it is a sure sign 
of some injury to the wheat, and of the death 
of a potentate. 


XI. — CONCERNING THE NAMES OF THE WINDS, 
AND HOW MANY THERE ARE, AND FROM 
WHAt PART EACH BLOWS. 

The four primary winds blow from the four 
quarters of the heavens, Subsolanus, Favonlus, 
Boreas, and Auster. Subsolanus indeed, coming 
from the eastern point, has Eurus and Kaikias 
blowing on each side of it; and Favonius, blow- 
ing from the western point, lies between Iapyx 
and Africus; and Boreas, blowing from the 

C 3 arctic 
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arctic point, has Thraskias and Aquilo, which 
confine it in the middle ; and Auster, coming 
from the south, has Eihanptus and Euronotus, 
which confine it in the middle ; so that all the 
winds amount to twelve: but Eavonius is more 
favourable to agriculture than all the other 
winds ; apd Florentinus asserts this, and we 
acknowledge it. The sea, when its waves her 
come high,' and when they resound with vio?- 
lence on the shore, foretells wind ; and so do 
the fops of mountains,, when they appear clear j 
and so do thorns and dry leaves, when they 
prp driven in a contrary direction from* the 
wipds. Thunder and lightnjng, from what part 
soever they come, announce wind from that 
quarter. Where the stars seem to fall, you are 
to expect wind from that part. 

XII. — jupiter’s revolution of twelve 

TEARS, AND ITS INFLUENCE WHEN IT GOES 
ROUND THE TWELVE DIVISIONS OF THE 
ZODIAC. 

The circle of the Zodiac is divided into 
twelve 1 * parts : three indeed vernal, Aries, Tau- 
rus, Gemini : for the summer division there arc 

threp 

a. Under, in the Greek. 
b Houses, in the Greek. 
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three, Cancer, Leo, Virgo; three for autumn, 
Libra, Scorpio, Sagittarius ; three for the win- 
ter quarter, Capricorn, Aquarius, Pisces: Jupi-* 
ter* therefore, going through every division, bias 
that influence hereafter ascribed to it When 
Jupiter is in Aries, being the house of Mars, the 
whole year indeed will be infested by the north 
wind, and participating with the south-east wind; 
the winter also cold and snowy, and there will be 
perpetual showers and overflowing rivers; but, 
after the vernal equinox, the temperature of 
the air changes to gentle and frequent showers* 
and the summer will be temperate and -healthy : 
but the autumn will be hot, and there will be 
diseases, and especially in the head, ahd ca- 
tarrhs and coughs; champagne situations will 
produce fruit, but you must pray that there 
may be no wars; Democritus indeed says, 
that wine is good and fit ,to keep, and that 
the season is well calculated for planting the 
vine alone ; that you must, also , take care of 
your corn on .the threshjng-flqors, on account 
of the showers; that there,. is a scarcity of the 
feathered race; and thajt it is proper to for- 
ward your garden plantations. Wbeh it is in 
Taurus, : in' the house of Venus, the begin- 

c 4 ning 

* The *t8r of Jupiter, in the Greek. 
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ning of the winter indeed will be temperate 
and showery, but the middle part snowy, and 
the end of it cold: if it is wintery from the 
middle of the season to the vernal equinox, 
the spring will be temperate and moderately 
wet to the rising of the Dog-star, the summer- 
hot, the autumn frosty and unhealthy, . especially 
to young people, and there will be inflamma- 
tion of the eyes ; champagne situations will 
be more fertile than such as are mountainous ; 
wine will not be so plentiful, and you must 
gather the fruit of the vine late in the season; 
but there will be plenty of fruit on other trees ; 
a scarcity of the feathered race. The year will 
indeed be unfavourable to mariners: in such’ 

V 

a year an illustrious personage will die. Demo- 
critus says, there will be much hail and snow 
in such a season, but that the etesia? do not 
blow equally; and you must pray there may 
be : no earthquakes and movement of military 
force. But when Jupiter is in Gemini, in the 
house of Mercury, all the year will be infested 
by the south and south-west wind, and the begin- 
ning of the winter will indeed be windy, but 
the' middle of it temperate, and its end frosty 
and windy; the spring temperate, with mode- 
rate 


4 See chap, ix, 
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rate showers, and there will be a good crop of 
wheat; the summer will be temperate, because 
the etesice blow briskly for a considerable time. 
The corn on the threshing-floors will disappoint 
the hopes of the farmer, especially in Syria; 
and there will be diseases in autumn, particu- 
larly among young people, and the middle-aged, 
and women; and there will be inflammations 
of the eyes, when the autumn is hot, and women 
will die; there will be plenty of fruit on trees, but 
the fountains of water will become deficient ; and 
it will be proper to lay up the fruit on account 
of fhe sterility that may happen the following 
year. Democritus says the hail will be hurt- 
ful, and you must pray that there may be no 
pestilential diseases. When Jupiter is in the 
house of the Moon, in Cancer, the winter will 
be cold, with easterly winds and hail, and dark, 
having the rivers overflowed; but about the 
winter solstice the waters will abate, and,- after 
the vernal equinox, there will be much hail, 
but rough situations will bear more fruit, and 
*■ the year indeed will be healthy, except in au- 
tumn: but Democritus says, that pustular erup-' 
tions rise about the mouth in autumn ;^ou must 
therefore eat herbs in the spring, and take 
physic, and especially young men, and you 
* • must 
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must drink genuine wine. The olive will be 
fruitful. When Jupiter is in Leo, the house 
of die Sun, the beginning of the winter indeed 
will be cold and wet, with high winds, so that 
trees will be blown down, but the middle tem- 
perate, and the end cold; the spring rather 
showery, the summer like the spring; and the 
fountains of water will fail, and pasture will 
also become scarce for the herd. The autumn 
will be hot and unhealthy, with catarrhs* and 
coughs; you must therefore make use of little 
bread, and more wine ; there will be a tole- 
rable crop of wheat; the vine and the olive 
will be fruitful ; the season will be adapted 
to emplastration, not so well for planting; 
there will be death in the herd, but an in- 
crease of wild animals ; a person of distinc- 
tion will die ; and you must pray there may be 
no earthquakes and wars. When Jupiter is in 
Virgo, the house of Mercury, the beginning 
of the winter indeed will be cold, but the mid- 
dle of it temperate, and the end stormy, having 
plenty of frost and rain and overflowing rivers, 
so that many places will be covered* with water ; 
the spring will be wet and unfavourable to 

trees, 

* From, in the Greek. 

f The Greek word conveys great strength of expression* 
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(trees, and when the spring terminates there 
will be hp.il jn some places; the summer will 
be wet and dark, and you must harvest your 
corn early, that it may not be injured by the 
rain; the autumn will be windy and healthy; 
the vine will be fruitful; the season will be 
adapted for planting the vine; the wheat will 
be easily injured; the whole year will be 
healthy, having no disease; you must indeed 
pi|ay for the fruits of the earth, When Jupiter 
is in the house of Venus, in Libra, the begin- 
ning pf the winter indeed will be wet, and the 
middle temperate and Avindy, but the end moist 
and frosty; the spring temperate, but producing 
complaints in the head; the beginning of the 
summer like the spring; the year will be dan- 
gerous to pregnant women, But Democritus 
says, that there will neither be overflowing rivers 
this year, nor much hail, but that the autumn is 
generally wet, But Avhen Jupiter is in the house 
pf Mars, in Scprpio, the beginning of the winter 
.wdl be cold Avith hail, and. the middle of it warm, 
pud die end mild ; the spring will be cold till the 
summer solstice ; Avhen there are showers and 
.thunders, the fountains of' water will be defi- 
cient; there will be a moderate. crop of wheat; 
the vine and . the olive will bear plentifully; 
, , there 
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there will be disease in the herd. Democritus 
indeed says that the rivers will be overflowing, 
and that there will be sickness about autumn; 
you must therefore pray that there may be no 
pestilential diseases : he says, you must eat 

little, but drink more bountifully. When Jupiter 
is in his own house, in Sagittarius, there will be a 
temperate and moist winter, neither warm nor 
cold; the rivers will be full, but when the winter 
jends there will be cold and wind ; the spring will 
be moist and showery; and the summer temperate 
and rather cool : but you must secure your thresh- 
ing-floors on account of the showers : the autumn 
will be healthy, on account of the blowing of the 
etesice ; the early and late fruit will be good, 
but the middle crop faulty; champagne and 
rough situations will produce a plentiful crop of 
wheat; the wine that is produced from a late 
vintage will be fit for keeping ; all trees will bear 
well ; the year will be fit for planting, and for all 
other work ; there will be a plentiful increase of 
large animals, but there will be disease among 
dogs ; the sea will be boisterous, and there will be 
violent winds late in the season ; an illustrious 
personage will end his career. If Jupiter is in 
Capricorn, in the house of Saturn, the beginning 
of the winter will indeed be temperate, but the 

middle 
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middle of it wet and cold, and .the end windy; 
and the waters will be noxious to what is sown, 
and to other agricultural works ; and there will 
be a general increase of water, and of cold and 
snow : the summer, before the risihg of the Dog- 
star, will be unfavourable, and, after that, hot and 
unhealthy; the etesice will blow strong, and there 
will be earthquakes; the champagne situations 
indeed will produce a greater crop; the wine 
will be spoiled by the frost ; there will be a good 
crop of fruit on trees ; the year will be favourable 
to small beasts, but unfavourable to large ones, 
especially to oxen : in the autumn there will be 
diseases from head-ach and from inflammation 
of the eyes, and from cuticular complaints ; and 
you must pray the fruit may not be hurt by the 
frost and by the winds. When Jupiter is in 
Aquarius, in the house of Saturn, there will be 
much wind, favourable to the crop of wheat, and 
particularly so to the bearing of trees : the begin- 
. ning of the winter indeed will be cold, and the 
end of it windy; the spring wet and winter-like, 
and frosty, and the summer windy from the vio- 
lence of the etcsia ; and there will be so much 
rain in the summer, that the crop of corn may be 

* * ' , . 0 

partly overflowed; in the autumn arise winds, 
.attended with rain, and hurtful to the fruit; and 

there 
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there will be acute diseases from too much wet, 
among young people and the middle-aged ; and 
there will be frost, and it will hurt the grapes in 
many places; but the corn-grounds will be very 
promising, the early and the late sown : but there 
will be a decrease of the feathered race and of 
wild beasts; and there will be numerous ship- 
wrecks; and a person of distinction will die. 
You must indeed pray that there may be no pes- 
tilential diseases, and earthquakes, and thunder. 
When Jupiter is in Pisces, in his own house, the 
winter indeed begins with wet, but the middle of 
it is windy, and its end is attended with hail and 
snow; in the spring the western winds blow 
liberally, but the summer will be hot, the autumn 
excessively hot, particularly unfavourable to 
women and virgins; and noxious winds blow, so' 
that the fruit on trees is blighted; the corn- 
grounds will be in good order; you must secure 
your threshing-floors, on account of the rain; 
the year is dangerous to women with child. 
Democritus indeed says that the vine and the 
olive will be fruitful. You must pray there may 
be no earthquakes. 

XIII, 
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XIII. — CONCERNING THE SUN AND THE MOON. 
\ 

The Sun, by the power of its own heat, draws 
up moisture ; and the Moon, being of a humid 
nature, makes a due mixture arid temperature. 
Sotion calls those days of lunar invisibility, from 
the twenty-ninth to the second day, on which 
the Moon is hidden* by the Sun, and it does not 
appear to the human race. 


Xiy. “^CONCERNING HAIL. 

When you meet with the stone 1 * chalazites, 
Jteep it; and, when a hail storm appears, strike 
it with steel on the opposite side, and the storm 
will be averted taking also the right wing of an 
eagle, bury it in the middle of your ground, and 
neither your vine nor your corn will be injured 
by the frost: if you also bind one of your most 
conspicuous vines with a thong from the skin of c^, 
seal, no injury happens from hail, as Philostratus 
relates in his historical treatise. 

Some' 

* tw» r»f mum tat r V Literally, Under the rays of 

the sun. 

* Pliny describes this stone, xvii. 11, s. 73. 

* See Pliny, ii. 55. 
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Some indeed say that, if you shew a looking- 
glass before an incumbent cloud, the hail will 
pass by ; or, if you carry the skin of a hyaena, 
or of a crocodile, or of a seal, around your ground, 
and hang it before the gates of the house, the 
hail will not come down: and if you hang a 
number of keys of dwelling-houses on ropes 
round your ground, the hail will pass on : and 
if you place representations of animals in your 
houses, this will be of signal utility : and if you 
take a tortoise found in the marshes in your right 
hand, in a supine posture, having thrown some 
mould round it, that it may not be able to turn 
and to get away, for it will not be able if the 
earth is made hollow under its feet, for .havihg 
no firm hold it remains on the spot, the hail 
will not fall on your arable land, nor on any 
place, when this is done. There are some indeed 
who say that the tortoise must be taken and 
deposited on the sixth hour of the day or of the 
night. But Apuleius, the Roman, says that, 
having painted a grape on a tablet, you are to 
consecrate it in the vineyard wheU Lyra sets, 
and that your fruit remains unhurt. Now Lyra 
begins to set about the tenth of the calends of 
December; indeed it fully sets on the first of 
the nones of February. These things have 

indeed 
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indeed been mentioned by the ancients. But I 
think that some of these relations are quite incon- 
sistent k , and to be waved ; and I advise all persons 
not to give attention to such things by any means. 
But I have written these things for this reason, 
that I may not seem to omit any of .the things 
that have been related by the ancients. Pieces 
also of the skin of a hippopotamus, set on all the 
boundaries, prevent the falling of hail. 


"XV. 1 — CONCERNING THUNDER. 

Bury the skin of a hippopotamus within your 
ground, and thunder will not fall there. 

k Indecorous, in the original. 

1 1 have prefixed XV. to this chapter, which in the original 
is the XVIth; the XVth, which was on the subject of hail as 
well as the preceding, being lost. 
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BOOK II. 

HYPOTHESIS. 

These things are contained in this book, being indeed the 
second concerning the select precepts of agriculture, and 
comprising what things are consigned to the ground; and 
concerning the different kinds of produce, I mean of wheat 
and barley, and of other crops that are called pulse, in the 
following chapters. But I must now first of all begin 
with that which is of a more general nature. 


( 

I. — THE PRESENCE OF THE MASTER IS OF GREAT 
USE TO THE FARM. 


The continual presence of the master makes 
the farm much more valuable ; for it directs aU 
to attend to their work, and reminding them of 
such things as are not done, it makes them do 
their duty; and by praising them who are atten- 
tive to their work, and finding fault with them 
who are tardy, it promotes among all one view 
of diligence and of affection for what is useful. 


II. 
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II.— YOUNG MEN ARE MOST ADAPTED TO AGRI- > 
CULTURAL LABOUR; AND IT IS PROPER TO 
MARE A CHOICE OF LABOURERS FOR THE DIF- 
FERENT KINDS OF WORK, AND TO SELECT A 
FIT PERSON FOR EVERY WORK. 

Every age then has its degree of fitness for 
agriculture; but boys are particularly adapted 
by their age, being brought up to work, and 
serving in inferior capacities, and paying exact 
attention to every thing that is done ; being 
able, with facility, to bend themselves” to weed, 
and to gather leaves and the produce of the 
earth; learning by experience, practice, and 
care, from the older labourers. A plough- 
man indeed must be higher in stature ; for 
such a man, bending forward with power 
over the plough-tail, pressses down the share, 
so that the furrow may not be too shallow, 
and the force of correction coming from 
some degree of height touches the oxen more 
powerfully. Persons working in the vineyard 
need not he so tall indeed, but square built; 

d 2 for 

. ■ To pull up die agrostis, is the Greek expression. 
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for such* a person not applying at an aukward 
distance to the culture of the vine, but being 
low in stature, works without fatigue. We 
are to appoint herdsmen that are strong and tall 
in stature, and such as have a powerful voice, 
lest, when they are short in stature, the oxen 
going before them conceal them, and that they 
may be able to see what things are before the 
herd, and that they may terrify the oxen by the 
roughness of their voice. Goat-herds ought to be 
light and swift-footed, that they may overtake the 
goats by their celerity. 


Ill — . IN WHAT PLACES AND SITUATIONS 
HOUSES ARE TO BE BUILT, AND TOWARD 
WHAT PART OF THE HEAVENS, AND CON- 
CERNING BATHS. 

Situations near the sea are generally more 
healthy, and such as are on mountains, and such 
as are on declivities inclining toward the north; 
but the situations that are near marshes and 
standing water, and in hollow places, or exposed 
to the south wind, or to the west, are unhealthy. 
Habitations then must be built in more exalted 

situations; 

• This transition is according to the original. 
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situations ; for such a place is best adapted for 
health, and for a view* and a prospect. But the 
whole front is to be toward the east, and the doors, 
for the winds blowing from the eastern regions 
are very healthy; and the warmth of the sun . 
coming early rarefies and dissipates the thickness 
and the haziness of the air. But the edifices ought 
not to be made too low, nor narrow, but spa- 
cious, wide, and lofty. Some persons indeed ad- 
vise houses to be built towards the south, for the 
sake of having the sun during a longer continu- 
ance; but I say that a building is better raised 
toward the east, because the south wind blowing 
from the meridional point, brings wet, and it 
blows unequally, and it is very unhealthy. You. 
ought, on the contrary, to make your baths 
not haying a view toward the north and the con- 
stellation called the Bear, but toward the setting 
of the sun in winter, or toward the south : and 
let these be wide and exposed to pure air; for 
pure air finds its way when a situation is not near 
dunghills, and places that have an unwholesome 
smell. The furnaces of these indeed ought to be 
on the ground, and in the inside inclined, on a 
d 3 descent, 

# According to the Greek, view signifies the things that are- 
seen from the habitation. What I have translated prospect 
means properly the objects that arc seen underneath. 
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descent, that the blocks of wood thrown into them, 
getting in, may not find their way out, and that the 
flame confined within may afford much warmth to 
the boiler. 


IV. — OF FINDING WATER. 

Where the chaste tree, by some called Agnus, 
or the Conyza, or the Othleis', or Reeds, or the 
Columbatos’, grow by themselves, or what is 
called Trefoil', or Potamogeiton’, or where the 
Isush appears by itself, there dig. But a more 
useful experiment for finding water is thus made. 
Let a person dig a trench of the depth of three 
•cubits, in any situation he is pleased, and let 
him get ready a leaden vessel in the form of a 
hemisphere, or a caldron ; and when the sun is 
setting, let him rub one of them with oil, and 
taking some wool, that has been washed, dry, 

clean, 

p So called, because they grew where there was water. 
The word, in the earlier ages of Greece, it is probable, was 
written 

* See Galen, 1. i. p. 4 26. Bas. vol. 2. 

* TfiptiWio?, Matthiol. iii. 106 . 

* So denominated, because it grew near rivers. See Matr 
,thiol. 1. iv. Q 6 . 
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clean, about a handful, let him tie a small stone 
to the middle of the wool, and let him fasten the 
wool in the pot with wax, that it may not fall ; let 
him then lay the pot inverted in the trench, taking 
care that when the vessel is turned, the wool may 
hang down to the middle of it ; and let him cover 
all the vessel to the depth of a cubit, and let 
it remain during the night ; and in the morning, 
before sun-rising, taking away what were laid on, 
let him turn the vessel, and if the place contains 
water, he will find drops in the vessel, and the 
wool well moistened with water : and if indeed 
there is much humidity, so that it resembles tears, 
the water is near ; but if the moisture appear 
simply, there is water indeed, but at some depth : 
but if no symptom of this kind appears, you must 
try the same experiment in another and another 
place, and fixing, as a man ought, on situations 
likely to gratify your hopes with respect to 
water. 


V. — ON THE SAME SUBJECT. 

High mountains having many tops have 
water, and especially the parts of the mountains 
exposed to the north or to Arctos. A black and 

d 4 rich 
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rich soil, or one that is stony, and especially if 
it has stones of a sable hue, and of a yellowish 
colour, produces water. In champagne situa- 
tions indeed, where the soil is of potter’s clay, 
abounding with pebbles and pumice-stones, and 
having a squalid and poor appearance, that is, 
dry and denudated, there is no water, as well as 
where it is potter’s earth, and such as keeps oft* 
and repels showers and storms ; but that which re- 
ceives rain and absorbs it, is still dryer. W ater in- 
deed lies under the surface, where the Agrostis, 
Plantain*, Heliotropium, Butomus T , Brambles, 
Hippuris", Calaminth w , the small and soft reed, 
Callitrichos*, which is the Adianthos, Mellilotus, 
Oxylapathus’’, Pentedactulus 1 , Polugonus*, or 
Platuphullus, the Rush, Struchnos b , Stratiotes*, 

Tussilago*, 


f A^roytofl'tro*. Matth. ii. 119- 

▼ Flowering rush or water gladiole. Bod. p. 4 65. Dodon, 
p. 591. 

* Horse tail, Matth. iv. 45. 

w Matth. iii. 36. 

x Maidenhair, Matth. iv. 131. 
y A species of rumex, Matth. 1. ii. c. 108. 

* Cinquefoil, Matth. iv. 38. 
a Sanguinaria, Matth. iv. 4. 
b Matth. iv. 66. 

c Water soldier, or water aloe, Matth. iv. 
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Tussilago 4 , Chamaeleo*, grow. Where there are 
indeed many plants standing thick, green and flou- 
rishing, the quantity of water will be abundant 
in proportion. Crabs are useful animals in 
watery places, for they open the veins, and they 
destroy leeches. Black and deep earth produces 
more lasting and more copious veins; and that which 
is quite a clay produces water, and what is more, 
that which is sweet. If water appears in a loose 
soil, you must be satisfied with what there is, and 
not seek a greater quantity, lest you lament the 
loss of what there is. Some veins of water in- 
deed rise from below, and some come from 
transverse directions ; but those which spring up- 
wards are more permanent. You must therefore 
dig to some depth, until the origin of the stream 
appears, that it may flow without intermission 
and permanently. The veins indeed which run 
from transverse directions are less permanent 
than the others, for they are derived from hye- 
mal and vernal rain. To know whether a soil 
contains water, some persons do this : having dug 
a trench, of the breadth of a cubit, but of the 
depth of three cubits, they lay in the spot that 
is dug, a dry spunge at noon-day for three hours, 

and 

6 Matth. iii. 109- 

* Matth. iii. 8. 9. 
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and they cover it with the leaves of green reeds, 
or with some other tender grass ; and if it contains 
moisture, there will be water ; but when it is dry, 
there will be none. Or you may ascend a more 
exalted situation, and you must look toward the 
sun before it rises, before the air is enlightened; 
and if it seems to draw up any thing misty, before 
it is rarefied, there will be a hope of your meet- 
ing with water. Observe likewise, when the sun 
first shines, gnats flying straitly upwards and 
moving, having some resemblance to a pillar, 
these are also manifest signs of water. You 
must also observe from a more exalted situation, 
in the summer indeed, at noon day, when the 
air is clear, and when the earth is very free from 
moisture ; for at that time a vapour ascends from 
places containing water, and it seems like a small 
cloud : such a place truly produces a vapour in 
the winter, like that which arises from rivers and 
pools and wells ; and the quantities are. indeed 
numerous and resembling clouds, but these are 
thin and like air. If the water has a bad taste, 
we are to throw in some bruised coral or pounded 
barley, and tying it in a cloth we are to lay it in the 
water. Eels and river-crabs thrown into the 
water destroy leeches. The signs indeed of good 

water 
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water are the rush, the reed, the lotus', and the 
fcramble. 


VI. — ON THE SAME SUBJECT. 

We will uow speak on the subject of finding, or, 
as some say, of searching for water. But they 
who have made experiments in respect to the 
finding of vtater, assert that champagne grounds 
have no water in general, and such as are exten- 
sive less than such as are smaller ; and that moun- 
tains for the greater part abound with water, and 
that the lowest have more water than the highest 
parts, and such as are well shaded and covered 
with trees more than they which are naked. The 
kinds of water found in champagne situations are 
for the greater part unsavoury*; but those in 
mountains and toward the lowest parts of them, are 
sweet, unless the taste of some of them be cor- 
rupted through the property of the waters that are 
above them being crude and unsavoury, containing 
nitre, or alum, or sulphur, or something else of this 
kind. They also adduce these physical reasons 
in support of their assertions, that the sun perpetu- 
ally 

1 There is a tree and a herb, each of which comes under 
this denomination. Matth. i. 134. iii. 10G, iv. 106. 107, &c. 

* A hpvpa, brackish. * 
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ally draws from the water that which' is themOst 
subtile and the most light; that the sun indeed 
having the champagne grounds under its power 
during the whole day, extracts their moisture and 
deprives them of their vapour, whence they truly 
become perfectly destitute of water ; and in those 

i 

in which some portion is left, it is found to be 
altogether unsavoury, the light and sweet particles 
being drawn up out of it, as it happens with regard 
to the sea : but that the water in mountains does 
not suffer the same inconvenience, because it has 
not the gun on it during the whole day, and its rays 
are in an inclined direction to it, and they do not 
fall on it with so much power ; hence the moun- 
tains that are inclined toward the north are more 
exuberant in water than those that are inclined 
toward the south ; and those that are toward the 
east and west are less so than those toward the 
north, but more exuberant than those inclined 
toward the south : and the mountains that are well 
wooded are more exuberant than such as are 
naked, because they are shaded ; and the inferior 
streams are more copious, because it is the nature 
of water to descend and to be collected from 
exalted situations to such as are low and at the 
bottoms of mountains; whence there are many 
fountains and streams in such situations, where 

there . 
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there are large and lofty and shady mountains 
lying above them, having . hollow and cavernous 
places; for in such situations the showers that 
are collected during the year, and percolated 
through the earth, increase the fountains ; and 
water sometimes does not appear indeed in these 
low places, but having made its way for some 
length under ground, it is propelled into an open 
situation, and it generally runs in an open channel 
into the sea. Sometimes water, also conveyed 
in veins to the sea through the earth for a great 
distance, breaks out, as the water at Arados h and 
Heraclea', in Pontus. But they denominate the 
waters that come from high situations defluous* 
fountains, in allusion to the height of them ; when 
a mountain is near, as that called Saokes 1 , and 
having, not far from its top, rough and cavernous 
places capable of receiving an immense quantity 
of rain water. They indeed say that others are 
adventitioys fountains for manifest reasons. There 
are also, in a great many parts of the earth, 

veins 

h Strabo gives an account of this, lib. xvi. Geograph. 

4 There was a place of this name on the southern part of 
the Euxine Sea, near Diospolis. 

k They are in Greek called Tl&yeu, Varro was of opinion 
that the Latin word fons was derived from f undo. 

1 A mountain in Samothrace. 
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veins containing water ; for as they say, in relation 
to animated bodies, that the whole frame contains 
veins and is pervaded by numerous arteries, so 
likewise there are in the earth open places full of 
air and containing veins of water ; in some situa- 
tions truly very frequent, and intermixed with 
each other ; in some more rare, which persons 
digging wells perpetually meet with, on account 
of their number and frequency. The springing 
veins are likewise called fountains, because they 
are permanent and conveyed from a distance, and 
receiving a supply of water one from another. 

The waters that are collected from showers of 
rain, and standing in confined and shady situa- 
tions, as if in vessels, and having no veins flowing 
from them, are called ponds®, so that they are 
not permanent, but speedily become deficient, 
unless it happens that they are immensely large. 
But fountains increase and decrease according 
to the state of the air ; and when a drought indeed 
happens, the fountains even become deficient; 
but when the season is wet they increase, for they 
receive a supply, as it has been already said, from 
rain water. Fountains likewise generally increase 
about the winter solstice, when the sun is not 
equally powerful and the rain increasing; but 

at 

■ so called from the defectiveness of their supply. 
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at' the summer solstice, and at the rising of the 
Dog-star, the contrary effect takes place. You 
must distinguish fountains and ponds, when they 
are found, by some method like this : for a fountain, 
when found, flows from a generous vein ; at first 
indeed gentle, but gradually increasing, and when 
it is increased to a certain degree, it remains the 
same; or it flows entirely as it did when it was 
first found, unless it ceases on account of the 
state of the air. But they do not say that ponds 
run in the same manner ; for they at first flow 
forcibly and copiously, and after a short time 
they oease. They therefore permit no confidence 
to be placed in such an appearance as this ; but 
they order the persons employed in finding water, 
first of all indeed to try and examine the places 
where they are engaged, toward what part of the 
heavens they are situated, and of what kind they 
are, observing the usual indications, and what 
things lead to discovery,, and other symptoms 
from the soil and from its produce ; for they 
say that the reeds springing up, whioh some call 
holosschoinoi®, and butimus, and brambles, and 
cyperus, which some call zerna, and indeed 
much-thriving agrostis 0 , and the reeds denomi- 
nated 

■ Described by Theophrastus H. P. iv. 13. 

• Matth. iv. 28. In French, dent de c Men. 
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nated indian, and by some mestokalamoi, by 
some the bowman's reeds, and the pipe reeds 
growing thick' and delicate, are indications that 
a place contains water; and the ivy likewise 
growing vigorously, which some call malako- 
• ' kissos 1 , and the wild fig, and the willow, and the 

Argive elm, and the hippuris, and quinquefolium', 
and batrachion, which they call chrysanthemum ; 
and universally if the things that grow (not such 
as are planted) are of spontaneous production, 
green, and flourishing, and numerous, they are 
signs that nourishment is derived to them from 
water : you must therefore give credit to such 
signs, and dig, descending lower from these indi- 
cations, if the place has a supply from which 
you are to obtain exuberant fountains. The 
hippuris took its name from etymology, for it 
resembles a horse's tail, having leaves like the 
hair, and the stem growing taper from the root 
to the top; and the stem itself indeed is smooth 
like a reed, having distinct joints, from which 
joints, leaves in appearance like hair arise ; and 
from analogy it is likewise called salpingion*. 

The 

P t. e. frequent. 

* So called from the delicacy of its texture. Matth. iv. 140. 

r Matth. iv. 38 . n*rwpu*Xw. 

• Because it resembled the form of a trumpet. 
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The butimus grows in marshy places, and it pro- 
duces leaves like those of the leirion, and oxen 
eat them with avidity; and they grow from one 
root, not singly, but dispersed. The quinque- 
folium produces from one root many small shoots, 
about nine inches long, on which the seed grows ; 
and it has leaves like those of mint, five on each 
pedicle, and seldom or never more, serrated all 
round, but a pale flower. The batrachium*, or 
' chrysanthemum, produces leaves like parsley, but 
larger, a flower of a golden colour, and the whole 
plant does not exceed two palms. The malako- 
kissos is like the ivy ; it has tender leaves, and its 
stem is covered all around, because it cannot 
support itself; and it grows principally in reed- . 
plantations, and in deep places. Cyperus, which 
some call zerna, has leaves like the leek, small 
when .they first appear, and a slender stem like 
that of the rush ; and on the top lies the seed, like • 
the seed of millet: its black root resembles the 
stones of the olive, having an aromatic taste. 
When we overlook the indications of these shoots 
and plants already mentioned, we shall vainly use 
our endeavours in situations that have no water, 
either derived from some other source, or fquntain, 
or well-water; but where these plants appear, 
vot. i. £ 

• .* Matth. ii. 171. 
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they are indications that there is water under 
the surface; and the more withered they seem 
in appearance, they are a sign that the water near 
the surface is not much in respect of quantity, 
and it is not permanent ; but the more luxuriant 
and the greener they are, they are always certain 
signs that the water is very deep and permanent. 
It is expedient also to examine the kinds of soil, 
for those of the potter’s clay, and of the pumice* 
stone, and such as are squalid, universally pro* 
claim that there is no water ; but you are not to 
draw certain conclusions from those which are 
glutinous, and of a yellowish hue, and from a 
clay soil, and from such kinds as are of a black 
colour and rich, and having strata of pebbles : 
the strata of pebbles ought not indeed to be 
lying irregularly, in the earth, but horizontally; 
and in general the kinds of soil of different 
• colours ought to have die strata incrustated and 
thick: and the beds of earth commonly consist 
Of strata Of dissimilar sorts. The stones indeed 
that are about places which seem to contain 
water ought to be of a dark colour underneath, 
not perfectly solid, but in some degree porous ; 
and such as are of a light colour, but lying in a 
soil such as we have mentioned, have water 
in the earth under them. Any indeed of the 

fore- 
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fore*mentkmed productions we signs there if 
water ; and dissimilar strata of stones have water 
under them, if they are lying in the situations 
already mentioned. In ground then abounding 
with pebbles, and in that which is of a black 
colour and dense, and likewise that which is 
adhesive, there must be many ponds on the 
Surface ; it h therefore proper to dig drains in 
such grounds, following the course of the water ; 
for thus plenty of water may be collected. In 
situations indeed that are of a loose texture and 
stony, if springs be found, you must be satisfied 
with them when found. 

A person trying for water must also use some 
method like this : let him have a leaden vessel 
ready, in the form of a hemisphere, that will hold 
a congius, and let him take two or three locks of 
wool well washed and combed ; let him tie it in 
the middle with a thread ; and let him fasten the 
thread with wax to the bottom of the vessel in 
the inside ; hut let the vessel be anointed with 
nil ; and in a place where a person may take for 
granted there is water, forming a conjecture from 
certain indications, he must dig a hole three 
cubits deep, and let him set the vessel inverted 
in the hole ; and having laid on some leaves of 
green reeds or any other plants, he is to replace 

.* % the 
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the earth to the depth of a cubit He is to do this 
when the sun is setting; and having removed 
the earth in the morning, and having taken away 
the herbage with caution, he is to turn up the 
vessel, and to examine it ; for if there are foun- 
tains’', you will find the wool quite moistened and 
the vessel full of bubbles of air; and you will 
know the quality of the water, having tasted it 
when it is squeezed out of the wool. You will 
indeed find what is pressed out of the wool of 
a better flavour than that of the fountain^ because 
the most subtile and lightest particles have exhaled. 
Enough has certainly been said concerning the 
finding of water. ■ 

VII. CONCERNING WATER, AND HOW RAIN- 

WATER OUGHT TO BE COLLECTED. 

You must indeed bestow attention on water 
above all things, not only on account of the 
pleasure of having good water, but likewise for 
the reason that it renders the air very salubrious 
in dry seasons : it is therefore truly fortunate to 
be able to have fountain water ; but if you have 
not it, let rain water be collected, what is suffi- 
cient for your own and the family’s use, not, as 
' some 

; y This transition is according to the original. 
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some have been accustomed to have it, from 
sheep-cotes, where sheep and other animals fill 
the cotes with their dung, but from edifices which 
must be carefully and continually kept clean ; 
and you are to collect pure water in reservoirs 
through wooden pipes. Laurel” macerated in 
water renders it salubrious ; and We are to cure 
bad water thus : let it be put into vessels, and 
let it remain in the open air until it has settled, 
and let it be gently removed into other vessels 
without the sediment at the bottom. 

VIII . IN EXTENSIVE GROUNDS THERE OUGHT . 

TO BE EMINENCES THAT ARE WOODED; AND 

HOW THEY ARE TO BE PLANTED. 

It is certainly an advantage to have in a 
ground the convenience of an eminence that is 
naturally covered with a wood ; but if this do not 
happen, it is not a difficult matter to raise planta- 
tions on such eminences; for there are seeds of 
trees that are wild, which being sown will become 

' c , 

a plantation, but not so easily in dry situations ; 
for willows and tamarisks, and poplars and firs w , 

E 3 and 

U Daphne. 

w Some have imagined that fretreu ought to be xXtifyat, *\ e. 
alders, in' thi$ place. 
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and ash-trees and elms, and all trees Of a similar 
kind, thrive in moist situations; and the pine 
flourishes in sandy places. Experience has indeed 
taught us that pomegranates and olives alone 
thrive prosperously in more dry situations; but 
let Oaks and chesnuts, which are called Jupiter's 
glandiferous trees, be planted in Situations that 
receive plenty of rain water. 

IX. WHAT LAND IS BEST. 

The best land is that, the soil of which is of a 
black colour, recommended above all, for it is 
proof against wet and drought. The next is that 
of a yellowish* hue, and that which is thrown up 
by rivers, on which they bestow the epithet miry, 
and that which is sweet, and that which feels 
warm ; for these kinds are known to be adapted to 
vines and trees, and to the propagation of corn. 
A deep -soil is also recommended, especially if it 
is friable and not hard to work, and not calcu- 
lated to the production of trees only ; but a red 
mould is very good for other things, it is not 
however fit for the production of trees. 

X. 

x Of the colour of fire, according to the Greek. 
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,X.— "CONCERNING THE PROVING OP THE SOIli 

The proving of the best soil might indeed be 
done from a sight of it ; that is, if in time of 
drought it is not too much crumbled, or, when 
impetuous showers fall, it is not too miry, but 
receives all the rain-water into it ; and if, when it 
is cold weather, the surface of it do not appear* 
too hard, for this may generally be proved to be 
good. The ancients indeed formed another very 
useful method of proving what falls under the 
inspection of the eye ; for if the trees that grow 
naturally in the soil are large and numerous, it 
may he pronounced to be of the most perfect 
hind; and if of a middling size, it is not above 
mediocrity ; and if it produces thorns and shoots 
that are small, and grass that is short, it has no 
strength, and it is not of much value : others 
indeed, not satisfied with the discernment of the 
eye, have found out this kind of experiment from 
tasting 2 ; having dug to some depth, they take out 
some of the mould, and they judge of that which 

e 4 is 


y Resembling a shell, according to the original! 

* E* y*> 3 UK. I have translated this according to the Greek. 
One might think the word ought to be tvfp m**. 
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is of a superior quality from the sense of smelling : 
but, when not satisfied with this method, having 
thrown it into a vessel and poured some clean 
water over it, they transfer the experiment to the 
real sense of tasting ; for as the water proves to 
be, after it is mixed, such will be the quality of the 
soil: / You must then be quite satisfied with the 
depth of a foot in corn grounds, but of three feet 
in vineyards, of four feet where trees are planted. 
Some judge that a soil is good from the holos- 
cfuenoi, or from the aquatile reed, or from the' 
bramble; for persons who are in quest of water, 
likewise give credit to these ; but the most accu- 
rate proof is taste ; and, according to the opinion 
of the ancients, you must give up the soil that is 
brackish : for as we avoid having salt in compost, 
and men of experience advise to pour amurca, 
that is made of olives, that are not sprinkled with 
salt, over the roots of frees, and to irrigate dung- 
hills with pure, and not with water that is brackish, 
it is evident that they disapprove of a soil of that 
taste, as improper to produce any thing except 
palm-trees, which it bears of the best growth and 
the most fruitful : and for this reason the palm 
tree alone is fruitful in our situations*, because all 
of them consist of, land of this kind. You must 

therefore 

„ • In Phoenicia. 
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therefore plant palm-trees only in a soil ,of a 
brackish taste, or consign it to execration, or do 
every thing in your power to cure it, using a 
mixture of virgin 1 ’ earth as dung; but you must 
avoid a soil of an unsavoury smell, which is use- 
less in every respect. 

XI. — ANOTHER METHOD CONCERNING THE PRO- 

VING OF THE SOIL. 

Others indeed prove the best soil thus : ha- 
ving made a trench* and removed a good portion 
bf the soil, they afterwards throw the mould into 
the trench again ; and if indeed the mould that 
is thrown in fills the trench, or if it is redundant, 
they judge that the soil is very good; but if the 
trench be not filled with the mould that is thrown 
in, they pronounce that the soil is not good. 

XII. WHAT SEEDS YOU MUST SOW IN A DEEP 

SOIL, AND WHAT IN A MIDDLING ONE, AND 
WHAT IN A THINNER SOIL. 

It is indeed better to sow wheat in deep land 
and in champagne ground, but barley in that 

B which 

^ b Literally, sweet, 

c See Virgil, Geor. ii, 230. Col. ii. 2, 19. Pallad. i. 5, 3, 
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which is middling, and pulse in a thinner soil; 
you may truly sow pulse also in champagne ground, 
at a future period, after the wheat harvest ; for 
when thus sown, they having but slender roots, 
refresh and lighten the soil, the chiche peas being 
an exception. 

XIII.— THE KINDS OF SEEDS THAT YOU MUST 

# 

SOW, WHERE THE SOIL IS WET, AND IN DRY 

GROUND. 

You ought indeed to sow barley in ground that 
is not wet, but in such as is quite dry ; and you 
are to sow wheat in a clayey and in a moist soil, 
for it will yield a greater increase in such a soil ; 
but you must not procrastinate your wheat sow* 
ing : you must also plant beans and peas in clayey 
ground, for they are hurt in dry ground before 
they spring up, and they perish ; and they which 
do not die, grow degenerate : other sorts of pulse 
indeed sown in dry ground. bear it, but they 
become better and more generous when sown in 
a ground that is well watered. 


XI 
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XIV - .— -CONCERNING THE SEASON FOR SOWING 
WHEAT AND BARLEY. 


Early sowing of all seeds is best; but you 
must by all means take a soil that is deep first, if 
it is exposed to air, which affords but little mois- 
ture. Now some are of opinion that it is proper 
to sow from autumn through all the winter, in 
cold situations, to the ides of March, and even 
to the vernal equinox, that is, to the eighth of the 
calends of April. Some persons indeed being 
more diligent have thus distinguished the periods 
for sowing, so that they deem it proper to begin 
sowing barley from the autumnal equinox, which 
is toward 4 the eighth of the calends of October ; 
and wheat from the setting of the Pleiades, which 
is toward the third of the ides of November ; and 
Quintilius indeed approves of this. But you 
must finish the sowing of each of these at the 
winter solstice, which is toward the ninth of the 
calends of January. But Democritus, transmit- 
ting some physical reason for our observation, 
advises persons to sow chiefly about the setting 
of Stephanos'; for not only many showers usually 

fall 

d Before, according to the Greek. 
e By the Romans called Corona „ 
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fall at that time, but the ground has a certain 
• natural power of promoting the growth of thq 
seeds that are then sown. The setting of Ste- 
phanos begins commonly in places in Phoenicia, 
on the seventh of the calends of December. But 
the sower must avoid weather that is extremely 
cold, and winds that are excessively bleak ; for 
it is well known that the ground is then com- 
pressed, and as it were rejecting with horror 
the reception of seed; but in favourable weather, 

. that is, when the south winds or other, warm 
winds blow, the earth kindly receives the seeds 
and disposes them to take root, and causes them 
to bear plentifully. Some indeed advise to sow 
when the moon is increasing from the fourth day 
to the full moon, that is, to the fifteenth day. 
Some persons judging it to be more safe, do not 
sow all their early crop at once, but they divide 
the sowing of it into a second, a third, and a 
fourth period, aware of the uncertainty of a 
future season. 


XV. — THE WAV TO KNOW WHICH SEEDS WILL . 
GROW WITH VIGOUR. 


Some persons thus learn beforehand wh 
seeds will come to a prosperous growth : they 


SOW', 
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sow, by way of experiment, a small quantity of 
every seed in some place, a few days before the * 
rising of the Dog-star. When the .Dog-star 
afterwards rises, it hurts some of the seeds that 
are sown, it is probable, and some it by no 
means injures : observing therefore this criterion, 
they sow them which remain unhurt at its rising, 
and they leave them which are scorched. The 
rising f of the Dog-star is on the nineteenth of the 
month of July. We must then water the seeds 
thatare sown for the sake of experiment, twenty 
or thirty days before, that they may grow. 


-XVI. — CONCERNING THE CHOICE OF SEEDS, 
AND WHAT THE QUALITY OF THE SEEDS 
THAT ARE CONSIGNED TO THE EARTH, AND 
THEIR AGE, OUGHT TO BE. 


We must choose the wheat for sowing of a 
• . © 


good kind, full, firm, and smooth, and resembling 
gold in colour, and which will yield most flour ; 
but this is proved from the baking of the bread. 
We must indeed avoid that which is injured and 
wrinkled. We are also to choose our barley, full 





f Zoroast^r'iera. varies from Diophanes and the Quintilii 
in book i. .chap. 8 and 9- Difference of situation may ac- 
count for this variation. ■ 
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and firm, fresh and of a resplendent hue*, very 
* heavy likewise, and not injured. All pulse also 
ought to resemble in quality (he kinds of grain 
already mentioned : some persons indeed choo- 
sing the largest ears, such as consist of a full 
and perfect grain, reserve (hem for (he sowing 
season, being likely to receive a better crop from 
them. The best seed certainly is that which « 
a year old; that which is two years old is in- 
ferior, but that which is three years old is very 
bad; that indeed which is older, is not pro- 
ductive. 

XVII.— YOU MUST SOW SEEDS FROM SITUA- 
TIONS THAT ARE CONTRARY, IN SITUATIONS 
THAT ARE DIFFERENT. 

Some say that it is conducive to a good crop 
to sow seeds in situations that are of opposite 
qualities, as from elevated in champagne situa- 
tions, from wet in such as are dry, and vice vered; 
for seeds 11 as well as the soil love change, but so 
that we are to transfer them from worse situa- 
tions into such as are better, but not from those 
that are better into such as are worse. 

xvmJ 

* The Greek implies it w&s to be of. 8 light colour also. 
h See Pliny, xviii. 24. 
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XVIII.—THAT THE SEEDS THAT ARE TO BE 
SOWN MAY NOT BE BY ANY MEANS INJURED 
AFTER SOWING. 

Sow your seeds, having macerated them in the 
juice of the sempervivum 1 , for thus they will not 
be hurt by birds, or by mice, or by ants, and 
when sown they improve : and if you sow a little 
wheat on the outside, all around, having mixed it 
with hellebore, the seeds that are sown will not 
be injured by birds: and if you throw some river 
crabs into water, that is, those which are called 
pagouroi, and let them remain in it during eight 
days, and besprinkle the outside of your ground 
that is sown with this water, the seeds and plants 
will not be injured by birds. If you bruise the 
leaves of the cypress, and mix them with your 
seeds, .they will be preserved inviolate. Some 
persons indeed having besprinkled the horn of a 
stag or of an elephant, when it is dry, and some 
having macerated it in water, irrigate their seeds. 
Apuleius also says, that the seeds that are 
sprinkled with wine will be less unhealthy; and 
if you irrigate them with water and amurca, you 
will do what will be of very great service to 

them ; 

1 The house-leek ; in French, joubarbe. Math. iv. 84, See. 
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them; but it is better to use physical means ; 
for if the sqeds to be sown be put into the mea- 
sure, in which the seed is measured, and be 
covered with the skin of a hyaena for some days, 
receiving physical power and odour from . the 
animal, they will not be easily injured ; and if> 
after sowing and covering the seeds, you njix a 
little wheat with hellebore and sow it near, what- 
ever birds taste it will die ; then taking the birds 
that are dead, and fixing reeds, hang them by 
their feet, and no bird will afterward make his 
approach. If indeed you pound the roots of the 
wild cucumber, and having macerated them a 
whole day and a night, you assiduously sprinkle 
the water over the seeds that are to be sown, 
covering them afterward with a garment, ,you 
may sow them the following day; and when sown, 
they will not be injured, but they will improve. 
Vetches will not be devoured, if you mix a little 
seed of fenugreek with them when they are sown. 
Virgil recommends to sprinkle the seeds that are 
sown with nitre k and water. The seeds that are 
sown at the full moon remain uneaten. Apuleius 
indeed says, that having before the digging qf 
your ground carried round it a toad, you are to 
confine it in an earthen vessel, and to bury it in - 

the 


k Georg, i. 193. 


♦ 
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the middle of your corn ground; and at the time 
of sowing it you must dig up the vessel, and throw 
it out of the ground, that the crop may not be of 
an unsavoury 1 taste. The same Apuleius says, 
that you are to use a few lentils, to be mixed with 
the seeds that are sown, for they are by nature 
unfavourable to boisterous winds; and having 
dissolved some canine faeces in stale urine, and 
having besprinkled your corn, or trees, or vines, 
you will keep them all sound. 


XIX.— WHAT MUST BE DONE, AND WHAT MUST 
NOT BE DONE, THAT SEEDS MAY BE FERTILE. 

Inscribe on your plough” what is ufeual on 
such occasions, when you turn up your ground 
afresh, and when you sow it, and the ground 
will be fertile. They say indeed that it contri- 
butes to fertility, to sow your seeds in situations 
that are different; as, from such as are elevated, in 
those that are plain, and invertedly. Some per- 
sons indeed, for the sake of promoting fertility, 
sow them when mixed with the dung of the fea- 

F thered 

1 literally, bitter. 

a The inscription, according to the opinion of commen- 
tators, was fabricated from bn HD *• e..the fruits of God. 
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thered tribe, especially with that of pigeons ; bet 
you must hold this in detestation in dry situa- 
tions, lest your seeds be burnt The sower ought 
to take care that the seeds may not fall on the 
oxen’s horns ; for some call these Kerasbola, and 
they say that these become steril and imperfect, 
nor are they to be affected by the power of fire. 
Seed will be plentifully diffused, if a sieve be 
made of a wolf’s skin, having thirty holes, of a 
size through which men’s fingers may pass. 


XX. — HOW YOU OUGHT TO COMPREHEND IF THE 
SEEDS THAT ARE SOWN ARE IN DUE PRO- 
PORTION. 

r 

Having expanded your fingers, make an im- 
pression on the ground; then withdraw your hand, 
observe the number of seeds m the impression : 
for there ought indeed to be seven of wheat at 
most, and the least number five ; nine, and seven, 
of barley; six, and four, of beans : and a number 
between these limits will evidently be a due pro- 
portion. But in ground that is subject to much* 
snow, you must sow more abundantly, because 
some of the seeds perish by the frost. 

XXI. 


* Perpetual, in the Greek. 
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XXL— ^CONCERNING MANURE. 

Manure makes good land better, and it will 
be of greater service to that which is bad ; but 
that which is naturally good does not want much 
manure; that which is of a middling quality, a 
little more ; and that which is thin and weak, a 
great deal. Lay not your manure in heaps, 
but dispersedly. Land that is not • manured 
becomes stiff; when too abundantly manured, 
it is scorched. The person indeed who manures 
plants, must not throw the compost on the roots, 
but he must first apply a sufficient quantity of 
earth moderately, then the compost; and after- 
ward he must again cover this with earth; for 
thus the plants will not be burnt, when the com- 
post is applied to them, nor will the heat eva- 
porate, which it would do if it was not covered 
with earth. The dung of all birds indeed is 
good, that of geese and of aquatic birds ex- 
cepted, on account of its moisture ; and this, mixed 
with other kinds, will be useful. The dung of 
pigeons, possessing much heat, is much prefer- 
able to all; on which account some scatter it 
thinly with the seed, without any preparation, 
but leaving it as it is; for it is useful to an im. 

f 2 potent 
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potent soil, cherishing it and rendering it more 
powerful for the producing and the cherishing of 
seeds; and it is destruction to the agrostis. After 
that of pigeons come the human faeces, having 
some • resemblance to the other, and it is par- 
ticularly destructive to all weeds; and they 
prepare it in Arabia in this manner: having 
sufficiently dried it, they then macerate it in 
water, and they dry it again : and they are firmly 
of opinion that it is the most adapted to vines : 
and it is the better on account of the detestable 
filthiness of the thing, that it. may, by a mixture 
of it, render the odour of other kinds of manure 
less offensive. The third is asses dung being 
of. a very fertile nature, and peculiarly useful to 
all plants. The fourth is goats dung being of a 
very pungent quality ; and that of sheep is the 
next in the scale, being of a more mild nature. 
After this is ox dung ; but the dung of hogs being 
of superior goodness, is improper for corn fields, 
on account of its abundant heat, for it instantly 
burns corn grounds. That which is least expul- 
sive, and inferior to all the others, is the dung of 
horses and of mules by itself ; but when mixed 
with, kinds that are more pungent, it becomes 
useful. It becomes husbandmen indeed to ob- 
serve particularly, that they do not use compost 

made 
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made the same year, for this is' really of no use, 
but it is hurtful, and it produces many venomous* 
animals. That which is three or four years old 
is very good, for in process of time it has ex- 
haled what was of a disagreeable smell ; and if 
there is any thing that is indigested, it is rendered 
mellow. We have in another place given suf- 
ficient advice that you are not to manure your 
grounds when the moon is increasing, lest it co- 
operate toward the production of many weeds. 

XXII. PREPARATION OF MANURE. 

Some persons having dug a deep trench, bring' 
all their best and worst dung into it, and let it 
putrify. They also throw over it ashes from 
ovens, and dirt, and the dung of all animals, and’ 
human feces in preference to all others; and 
they pour in human urine, which is a very good 
thing, and when applied by itself particularly 
useful to all plants, and especially to vines.' 
They likewise throw over it the filth from cur- 
riers yards. Many indeed, gathering 1 ’ the stubble 
after harvest, lay it under their cattle, that, when 
it is trodden down and rendered putrid with their 

f 3 urine, 

t C V 

* lagta sometimes mean serpents. 
t Plucking up by the roots, in the Greek. 
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urine, it may be converted into manure; and 
they throw it into the trenches with all the thing* 
already mentioned. If there is also any dirt, or 
ashes from draff, or from thorns, or from, wood 
-or from underwood, they likewise throw these 
in ; and having diligently washed the weeds that 
are thrown up by the sea with fresh water, they 
mix them together; and after mixing all the 
things already mentioned, in the trenches, they 
pour in some fresh water, that they may ail 
putrify together the more expeditiously. They 
afterward stir them with poles, until they are ah 
mixed together and united, and they become suc- 
culent compost : but it is of the greatest utility, 
if we transfer the rain-water from the roads into 
-our repository for manure ; for this muddy and 
turbid water will increase the manure that is thus 
laid, and it wifi improve it by adding modi to 
its state bf putrefaction. 

XXIII. — THE TIME WHEN YOU? MUST BRING 
EVERY KIND OP LAND INTO TILLAGE* 

' The method’ of bringing every kind of ground 
into tillage is, not the same ; but that which is 

condensed, 

* E^ti/nft)n(. The word s^EOfc to me to signify the act of 
bringing land that, was wild intq a, state of tillage, 
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condensed, end having numerous roots standing 
&Uk, is dug to some depth with instruments 
adapted to the place, when the weather is very 
dry ; for the ground becomes more friable, and 
the roots are dried by the excessive heat of the 1 
sun, so that they have not the power to take root 
again; and ground that is deep, and that which 
is of a firm texture and heavy, and that which is 
rich, being turned in the same manner in dry 
weather, are not less benefited ; but light ground 
being burnt by the sun, is reduced to ashes, and 
all the goodness of it exhales by the scorching 
heat of the sun : you must therefore work this 
kind of ground about the autumnal equinox, not 
with spades nor with digging instruments, but 
with the plough; and you must immediately 
manure it; for plenty of manure is of the utmost 
assistance to it. In Arabia, however, they avoid 
the tilling of light land, as having but little 
strength, and becoming rarefied by tillage it is 
deprived of its moisture ; but having first sown 
barley in gordat in their language, it frequently 
becomes fruitful, especially when there are many 
, showers. You will in the same manner as you 

f 4 have 

g to > on 

SOjSk in Arabic signifies nakedness among other things, 
from the verb tW It seems here to be applied to the 
poverty of the soil. 
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have done your light land, work that during the' 
winter, which is of a yellowish colour, and that' 
which is of a red hue, and sandy ground, and' 
that which is black; and the white, and the dry; 
and the light; and that consisting of white potters 
clay, and such as is situated on hills. Having- 
stirred land that is brackish with small ploughs' 
in the beginning of winter, when it has rained,' 
you will scatter some refuse of straw over it, 
which is indeed better than bean-halm, for it is 
allowed to be so; and you will do it afterward' 
with barley and wheat straw : for when they aw 
rotten, the brackish soil being reclaimed and' 
sweetened, no longer sends up that brackish 
moisture, as it used to do. Having then let it 
remain during a whole year, you will manure it 
in autumn with ox and horse dung, which are of 
a sweeter quality. You will then sow it with 
barley and pulse that have not deep roots. But 
work land in mountainous and exposed situa- 
tions, and in such as are much shaded, and 
toward the north, during the summer in hot 
weather, in the same manner as deep land, which 
we have already said to be better to be wrought 
with spades : but if working with spades do not 
seem sufficiently expeditious in a large portion of 
land that is to be sown, it is in our power to 

plough 
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plough it daring the summer, beginning &TtHe 
evening, and continuing all night till the rising 
df the sun, that the moisture and richness being 
shaded may remain in the soil ; and that the oxen, 
sobering from the heat of the sun, may not con- 
tract disease, and that they may work cheerfully, 
the soil being rendered in some measure mellow 
from this nocturnal tillage. The ploughman must 
indeed yoke, not two, but four oxen ; and he 
must make what is called a double yoke, and he 
must double and treble it; and he must use a 
weightier share; that thus the richness of the 
soil may be wrought sufficiently deep, and that 
the ground may be properly turned. 


XXIV i — CONCERNING WEEDING- WITH INSTRU- 
MENTS, AND HAND-WEEDING, AFTER SOWING. 

It is the best method indeed to dig round the 
grounds that are sown by human aid, that all the 
seeds may be properly covered ; but if it cannot 
be done, let them be. harrowed by means of oxen ; 
and -when the crop begins to cover the ground, 
let it be weeded with instruments, that the weeds 

may 

• Tttctk net means the act of clearing the ground and covering 
the seeds with what the Romans called sat cuius . 
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way disappear, and that the roots deprived of 
their moisture may be laid in heaps ; and if itia 
twice weeded, the utility will be double. When 
it comes into ear, let it be hand-weeded', for than 
the produce will be clean and of great value, the* 
soil cheerfully contributing to support it. 

XXV. AT WHAT TIME TOU ARE TO REAP. 

When some parts of your corn ground begin 
to grow yellow, reap all, and especially your 
barley: but you must reap your pulse much 
earlier, for they will boil much better, and they 
will be sweeter ; you need not therefore wait tdk 
they are all ripe, for if any one thus waits he 
will lose that which became ripe first, for it will 
fell off when it is reaped. Drier corn is indeed 
fitter for keeping, but it is less in quantity; but 
that which is of a yellowish hue is sweeter for 
ceding, and the chaff from it is more grateful to 
the cattle. It is proper to collect all your crop 
early in the morning, when the dew is upon it. 
Wheat indeed and barley, that are winnowed, 

must 

* This was expressed by the word j9or**fw3a». 

* In some copies thus.: “ The soil not loving to cherish 

weeds.” , 
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Dftusi) be left 09 the tbreshing-^oor a day «r two* 
pr at whole tdgbt; and it is proper to remove 
(them, before the rising of thq son, that the grain 
imjf be deposited in the granary when cool, for 
this greatly contributes to its keeping. 

XXVI.— CONCERNING THE LAYING OF THE 
THRESHING FLOOR. 

It is proper to make the threshing-floor on an 
, eminence, that it may readily receive the wind; 
and you ought above all things to take care not 
to build the threshing-floor exposed to the wind 
hear buildings or gardens ; for the winds blowing 
the minute particles of the chaff unobserved into 
men’s eyes, irijure T the pupils, so that many per- 
sons have been deprived of one eye, others 
indeed *f both. The chaff is also hurtful to fruit- 
trees, and especially to vines; for as manure, so is 
chaff indeed applied to the roots : hut it is very 
hurtful tq the branches and to the leaves; and it 
is not less injurious to pot-herbs, for. when it rests 
cjn them it perforates the leaves, and these, when 
perforated, wither w . It is of utility to sprinkle 

amurca 


T Inflame, according to the original. 
w Are burnt, is the. Creek expression. 
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amurca over the threshing-floor from time to- 
time, and to level it with a cylinder, for' then’ 
ants will not injure it. Let the grain that is laid 
on the threshing-floor be exposed* to the south; 
for it will be fuller, and it will be wrought out 
with more ease. 

XXVII. — CONCERNING THE GRANARY, AND 
THE CARE AND PRESERVATION OF CORN. 

.Corn is properly kept in lofty granaries 
having light from the east; and let the place 
have a moderate portion of air from the north 
and from the west, and let it be turned from the 
south and from such winds : let it also have a 
number of air-tubes, through which the warm air 
may exhale, and that which is cool may enter : 
but let it not be exposed to moisture, or to any 
unsavoury smell, or to disagreeable stench; and 
let it particularly be at a distance from stables, 
and from ox-stalls, and from every kind of heat 
Let the wells be plastered with clay mixed with 
hair and straw ; let them be afterwards covered 
within and without with that which is called 
potters clay; and having after this macerated 

the 


* Have its section, in the Greek. 
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the roots and leaves of the wild cucumbef id 
water during two days, and having wrought that 
which is called sand mortar with the water, care- 
fully plaster the inside : some likewise mix the 
mortar with ox-stale, as . being destructive td 
noxious creatures ; and they sprinkle urine over 
the testaceous coat that is laid on the pavement 
Some sprinkle ashes of shoots of the oak over the 
cord; others, dried , cow-dung; some lay oh dry 
shoots of absinthium or of abrotanum, and some 
indeed the dry leaves of the sempervivum. It iq 
better to sprinkle amurca over the sand mortar, 
for this destroys all noxious animals, and it 
makes the eorn more firm and more dense :• some 
persons therefore, having bailed amurca to half 
its quantity, sprinkle it over the- walls ; then suf- 
fering it to dry, they lay in their corn. But the 
best way of all is to prepare dry potters clay, 
or leaves of the pomegranate dried and sifted ; 
and when the corn is deposited, to sprinkle a 
ctuenix 7 of the potters clay,, or of the leaves over 
each medimnus* of corn. It is indeed of very 
great service to strew some conyza on the floor 
under the corn, and after throwing on ten mea- 
sures of conyza, then to lay the corn on it till all 
: is 

* One pint-f 15. 705 J sol. inch. 

* 4 pecks, 6 pints, 3. 501 sol. inch. 
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is deposited; for what is thus deposited not only 
remains during many years in a state of integrity, 
■bat it will also preserve the same standard in 
baking. Corn indeed, when grown old, becomes 
by its nature of a very dark* colour, and of an 
unsavoury b taste, whence it requires the attention 
prescribed. 

XXVIII. — HOW SEED CORN, DEPOSITED IN 
GRANARIES, INCREASES. 

Corn will increase in measure thus having 
pounded and mixed some nitre and aphronitrfe 
with some light earth, throw them over the cons 
and this will preserve it nnhurt Some* indeed 
mix the nitre and aphronitre with vinegar. 

XXIX.— THAT ANTS MAY NOT TOUCH SEED 
CORN. 

Ants do not touch seed corn, if you will cir- 
cumscribe your store with white earth, or if you 
lay wild origanum around it. 

XXX. 

a Black, in the Greek. 

d Bitter, in the Greek. 

c This passage is not in the MSS. norift the ancient Latin 
copy of Cornarius, nor in the Italian translation of Vitelli. 
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XXX.— CONCERNING THE PERMANENT STATE 
OP BARLEY ; HOW IT MAY BE KEPT HEALTHY 
IN THE GRANARY DURING A VERY LONG 
TIME. 

Dry leaves of the fertile laurel, and all kinds 
of ashes, especially from blocks of the laurel, 
being laid on, will preserve barley unhurt. The 
plant sempervivum also being dried and mixed 
with calaminth and gypsum, along with the 
barley, will preserve it. Some indeed having 
filled a vessel with vinegar, and having set on a 
cover, place it in the middle of the barley. It ' 
may be proper to know that barley, when grown 
old, becomes of a bitter taste. 


XXXI.— CONCERNING THE PRESERVATION OF 
MEAL. 

Meal remains unhurt for a considerable time, 
when pieces of gummy trees are prepared and 
thrown into it. Some persons indeed, pounding 
cumin and salt in equal quantities, and making 
dry pellets of them, lay. them in the meal. 

XXXII. 
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XXXII. *— CONCERNING THE PROVING OP 
WHEAT, AND HOW A DUE PROPORTION. OP 
BREAD OUGHT TO BE MADE. 

Having carefully cleaned and winnowed the- 
wheat that is sound, weigh it ; and if you find 
a modius weighing forty pounds, expect the same 
weight of dough ; for what will be diminished by 
taking away the bran in grinding, the water, 
that is sprinkled over it in the rest of the process, 
will add to it. The baking of the bread indeed 
takes away a tenth 4 and a twentieth part from die 
standard ; so that, in the baking of it, it is dimi- 
nished a pound and a half in ten pounds. You 
must indeed take away the same proportion for 
the baking in the best bread, and in that of the 
second quality. 

. XXXIII. HOW TO MAKE VERY PALATABLE 

BREAD WITHOUT LEAVEN. 

Some make bread without leaven, making use 

7 o 

of nitre, for nitre makes bread as well as meal 
more fit for digestion. Others indeed make bread 
without leaven thus: they put some grapes in 

water 

a 10+W—30 y»=15 -&=lf. 
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water the day before the baking, the day following 
they take the wet grapes, aad press them, and 
they, use the flowing liquor instead of leaven, and 
they make the bread sweeter ami finer. But if 
you wish to have leaven for a whole year : 
when the must ferments in the casks, take that 
part which froths on tire surface,, and mix it with 
the flour of millet ; and having carefully pounded 
ij apd made it into pellets, dry it in the sun, 
apd set it in a moist place, and take what is suf- 
ficient of it, and use it instead of leaven. All 
bread that is made without leaven, is of the 
(greatest efficacy in promoting an exhilarating 
gpw of spirits. Florentinns indeed says that the 
bread denominated Clibanites*, made thin, and 
dried in the sun, is easily digested, but the bread 
which is baked in ovens is of more heavy diges- 
tion. 


XXXIV. CONCERNING PTISANE. 

Having decorticated the barley, dry it in the 
sun; and having also pounded it, dry it in the sun ; 
vop. i. G and 

•U baked on the tlibanos, which was a round utensil 
for baking, made of metal. Ktoj otuvq$ n cnbjgsy, t<p £ ^ 
mram t*ro**vrm m$ x*» uvro*, Cas* 

siodorus says : Clibanus etiam erat ttqntndi* panibttt &nri 
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and when you lay it up, sprinkle over it the finft 
meal that came from it in pounding it, for it ^ill- 
preserve it Ptisane, taken when it is moist, if 
very nutritious, it is said by Florentinu?. . ,[> 


XXXV.— CONCERNING BEANS. 

Do not plant beans near the roots of a tree^ 
lest the tree be dried. But you ought to plant 
beans late, and they like a clay soil. That they 
may boil well, sprinkle water with nitre over them. 
Physicians indeed say that beans make the per- 
sons that eat them heavy : they also think that 
they prevent right dreams, for they are flatulent' " 
They likewise say that domestic fowls that always 
eat them become barren. Pythagoras also says 
that you must not eat beans, because there are 
found in the flower of this plant inauspicious 
letters. They also say that a bean that has been 
eroded becomes whole again at the increase of 
the moon : that it will by no means be boiled in 
salt water, nor consequently in sea water. Am- 

phiaraus 

vasculi deduct a rotunditas, qua sub ardentibu* JUmms ardet 
intus. Galen says that this bread was more wholesoaMy 
because it was more equally baked than that which was , 
baked in the oven, «» iww. 
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plftaraus 1 was the first that abstained from beans 
oii account of the foretelling of events by dreams. 
Thte 'following words are likewise ascribed to 
Orpheus :* 

You sons of misery, from beans refrain : 

Your hands a parent’s blood as well might stain. 

Beans besprinkled with sea water, and when irri- 
gated with water of Magudaris h , will be pre- 
served unhurt 

XXXVI.— CONCERNING CHICHE PEAS. 

Ip you macerate chiche peas in warm water 
the day before they are sown, ■ they grow larger ; 
but some bestowing greater attention on them, 
wishing to have their chiche peas much larger^ 
sow, them, having first macerated them with their 
integuments in water mixed with nitre. If indeed 
o 2 you 

* Son of Oeclus and Hypermnestra* an Argive, soothsayer 
and augur. Cic. de Divin. i. 

t Some have ascribed them to Empedocles. See Athenaeus, 
Kb. ii. v. 2. The drift of these verses may be, that the 
eating 4>f beans is as unfavourable to right dreams as the crime 
of fWitfteide, which might be unlikely to promote such dreams 
or ^disturbed repose. 

* Supposed to be the root of Laserpitiunu 
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you wish, to have them early, sow them about the 
time of barley-sowing; and that no person may be 
able to eat them when ripe, having properly 
mixed the seeds of the wild cucumber and absin- 
thium with water, besprinkle them during'five 
days early in the morning, for the dew washes 
away the bitterness in five days more. 


XXXVII. — CONCERNING THE LENTIL. 

Lentils smeared with cow-dung before they 
are sown, will grow better and more speedily. 
The lentil grows larger in the integument, if be- 
sprinkled with warm water and nitre whan 
sown. It remains , sound when besprinkled with 
vinegar mixed with the juice of lascrpitium. 
The Egyptian lentil affects the spirits of the per- 
sons that eat it . 1 

XXXVIII. — CONCERNING MILLET. 

Millet loves a soil that is miry and wet, and 
sandy ground, if it be frequently watered. A little 

seed 

J The meaning of tlus sentence is subject to ambiguity* 
The Greek is tv&vjuat The learned say tie fine 

word ought to beaSvpM*, because Galen, DiosfcOrides abd Theo- 
phrastus say that the lentil causes defection of sprits, &C. 
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Med indeed » sufficient for a whole ground. It 
likeato be weeded with the sarculus, and to be 
handrjweeded continually. It is sown from the 
Mmal equinox, which is before the ninth of the 
calends of April. If it happens to be sown too 
thiek, it will be detrimental to it : for a plethror i* 
does not take more than a handful! 1 of seed. In 
Weeding, it is proper to take up the weeds with 
the roots ; for a pletkron, thus managed, will cer- 
tainty produce forty ?nodii. a 

XXXIX. — CONCERNING LUPINES. 

It may be proper to sow lupines before other 
kinds of pulse, after the autumnal equinox, when 
the rainy weather is past. Drive in your cows 
before they are in blossom, for they will feed on 
every other herb, but they will not touch these 
on account of their bitter taste.. Apuleius indeed 
says that they are driven 0 about with the sun 
every day, and they demonstrate the hours of the 
day to husbandmen, although the air is clouded. 

g 3 Lupines, 

k A measure of about 120 square feet. Plutarch uses it 
to express thejugerum. 

1 t. e. a small quantity. 

*r A modiui contained one peck, 7. 68 sol. inches. 

* Pliny mentions this, lib. xviii. 36. 67 . 
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lupines, ,when sprinkled with sea andifi^^^r, 
during three days are rendered sweet; and^i^n 
they begin to become sweet, being djV^ v ^d 
laid up, they are given with chaff for. fo^ 0 $o 
cattle. They are good for making bre^d,; 7 v^n 
barley of wheat flour is mixed with them* - X$ u 
must sow lupines in poor grpund, and tbpy w$pt 
no manure, for they are turned into map.vtpa 
because they serve for compost to aty poorJmifh 
and they render it fertile in future. They blos- 
som indeed thrice 0 . It is proper to reap them after 
rain ; for when they are dry, they get out of their 
integuments, and are wasted. When pounded 
and applied to thp navel, they are an antidote 
against worms. Let them not be sown top, deep 5 
mid they flourish like the caper, although neg- 
lected ; but they dp not thrive so well, if the 
ground is too assiduously wrought 

XL. CONCERNING ALL KINDS OF PULSE, AN4> 

CONCERNING HEMP AND FLAX. 

Pulse like to be planted in a dry soil, beans 
excepted, for these love places that are watery 

and 

° About the end of May or beginning 'Of June, about the 
end of June of beginning of July, the tfyird ti$o$ in Jfuly or 

August. * . 4 - 
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and abounding with moisture. Hemp indeed 
flights in hollow situations, and in such as are 
' dlwaya Wet. It is sown from the rising of Arc- 
turus, which is before the fourth of the calends 
' of TMarch, to the vernal equinox, which is before 
r the ninth of the calends of April. Flax also 
Ifkes places that are miry, but it is sown from 
the autumnal equinox to' the day before the 
tlbnes r of January. 

. Ji. '■ • ■ -j 

XLI.— THAT THE PULSE THAT ARE TO BE SOWN, 
MAY BOIL WELL. 

1 In sowing them you are to mix nitre with the 
ttiarture, for thus you will make them fit for boil- 
fog; but if/ having done this, it do not succeed, 
hnd you wish your pulse, to boil readily, throw a 
little mustard into the pot, and the things that 
are boiling will Soon become tender, whether 
meat or pulse 1 ; and if you add more mustard, 
they will , be in a state of solution. 

0 4 XLII. 

P The rising of Arcturus is again mentioned in this place, 
hut it does not seem to me to be accurately fixed; for Pliny 
says, Pridie Nonus Januarii C&mri Delphinus matutino 
‘'exofitur, lib. xviii. 26, 64. <£tius corroborates this opinion, 
iiu 164. As this rising of Arcturus appears to me to be of 
dubious authority, I have omitted it in the translation. 
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XLII.— ' CONCERNING THE TAIL, IWOft 

THEY LIKEWISE CALL QROBANCHE. i/i» 

UUO 

The osproleon, which some call orobamthgy 
will not grow in grounds, if you 6x branches iof 
the rhododaphne at the four corners and’ in thtt 
middle of the field. 

This will also preserve all hinds of pulse in 
safety ; and if you wish this plant totally to dis- 
appear, take five shells, and describe on diem 
with chalk, or with some other white pigment, 
Hercules suffocating the lion, and set them at the 
four corners and in the middle of die pound. 
There is another physical remedy working by 
contrary affection, and to which Democritus 
gives testimony, and says, that when a lion o* 
a wild beast looks attentively at a cock, and? kg 
is in a state of consternation, if 1 any person 
takes the cock and goes rotund the place, the 
leonine plant soon gives way, and the pulse un-r 
prove, as if the plant were intimidated by the 
cock. Some persons indeed, learned by expe- 
rience. 

* According to some MSSi this passage trtrts tlras f u Let & 
44 marriageable virgin, having her body and: feet naked, with- 
44 out any the least clothing, with dishevelled hair, go round 
44 the field,” &c. &c. 
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rience, advise to besprinkle the seeds that are to 
to > sown with the blood of the cock, and they 
wiB not be hart by the leonine plant: hut some 
paint this on a shell', and place it in the middle 
of the ground. It is certainly proper to take 
itare itbat the pulse that are sown may not touch 
the horn of the ox, for they become barren and 
of no use. 

XUlf. — BY WHAT PLANTS OTHERS ARE IN- 
1 ; JURED. 

(/:' fi 

•>.' T»r orobanche kills beans and chiche peas by 
twisting itself round them. Darnel, which is 
caltedairat, kiils wheat; and mixed in the bread, 
it) makes . them who eat it blind. iEgilops* is 
huntfel to barley; the plant called pelekinos’ 
torts the lentil. 

\ XLIV. 


1 * This passage seams to be imperfect. It probably alludes 
So Heacuhesiand the Lion. 

' * Probably, from the havock if made. 

* Wild barley, Mattbioli Comm. iv. 134. 

■ Hie hatchet vetch, Mattbioli Comm. p. 342. 
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XLIV. — CONCERNING THE BEESON WHO HAS 

THE CARE OF THE FARM, ORTHfc HUBBAN*)- 

- MAN; ’ l - :J 

. n 

The person who is entrusted with the care of 
the hum must be an example to all >the wtork* 
men, that looking up to him, and to his life and 
morals, they may rather respect than fear him. 
Let him be honesty hospitable, abstaining as much 
as possible from wine, for the drinking of too 
much wine brings on forgetfulness; let him not 
be too- covetous, nor insatiable with respect' to 
usury, hut -contented with what is Moderate, and 
always supplying the persons that wdnt diem with 
such things as are necessary ; vigilant, - and apt 
to .get up before the rest of the family; careful 
not to lie, and particularly so not to swear to 
what is; false; pious, attentive to the customary 
rites, not treating the consecrated v groves, nor 

any 

T Consecrated trees, literally. In the ancient Hainan 
writers we read of the consecrated groves; and P. Cato has 
left us an account of the ceremony, to be observed at the 
cutting down of one of them. Virgil mentions the religions 
respect which the Greeks had for the oak: •• ‘ 

Et habitm Gratis oracula querctu. 

Moses also takes notice of the primitive mode of worshipping 
in groves, Deut. xii. 2, 3. The Gauls, who transmitted their 
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«ny thing of the kind, with contempt, but ex- 
j bprtmgall.to get ready to tbe acts of religiou.; 
(f#d .indeed in time of work, let lnm be attentive, 
and in time of recreation let him. be affable, and 
indulgent, permitting the holidays to be observed 
■..every week, and suffering nothing of importance 
Jo be dene at that time, but compelling the men 
to rept, . and particularly on the monthly and yearly 
feapta; let him not barter for other men’s 'labour, 
ftpr,, lpt him receive the. profit of Ins . master’s 
(^jojjtpd, opr, lfit hbn accommodate every; person 
»$t hie master’s e^p^nce ; let him be obedient to 
hip ma#ter’a commapds ; and if be finds any thing 
more advjpeable, let hiimfiratrefer it to his master, 
wajess the utility of diet thing so ties him down 
that. he cannot await hie master’e orders. . 

M , ■, . . ■ XLV. 

and their religious rites to the Britons, defived*tfce 
jfojmer from the East; ■ i and in conformity to the construction 
of the eastern languages, it had no present tense, and it 
abounded in oriental words, consisting of radical letters. It 
Appears, from this and other passages in the Greek writers, 
ihat the worship of the Druids of Britain in groves does not 
stem to have been indigenous. The following passages in the 
Scriptures seem to countenance this opinion: Gen. xviii. 1. 
Gen. xii. 6. Judges, ix. 6. Joshua, xxiv. 26. Hosea, iv. 13. 
Ezek. vi. 13 . 
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XLV.— THE HUSBANDMAN ©PORT TO HAVE AH 
EPHEMBRIS OF EACH DAY’S WORK; AND HOW 
IT IS PROPER THAT HE SHOULD ARRANGE TBl 
WORKMEN IN COMPANIES. < 


Let the husbandman hare a diary accurately 
drawn up for the general perusal of the work- 
men employed in agriculture, and an account of 
' all the days in ere ry month, duct from this he 
■My be able to know and to remember -how he 
aught to go on with the work, no tone being Inst; 
for if he omits but one day, he will confound the 
arrangement of the labour, and he will net only 
hurt the present crop, but he will render the soil 
less estimable. If there are indeed many work- 
men, they must not all work together, for they 
will with facility combine to work negligently ; nor 
yet two or three, for they will want many peiwom 
to preside over them. Let them not work afl 
together nor too few in number, but it is proper 
to proportion the number and the persons that 
preside. It is the best way indeed, if these are 
many, to distribute the workmen into decades* ; 
but if few, into companies of six, and not into 
companies of five ; for when the men that dig are 

of 


v Companies of ten. 
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ofequal number, the consequent labour will be 
pneserved in the same degree of equality; and 
the men that are more indolent lifting up and 
laying dawn in one regular process of raising and 
depositing; are under the necessity of making 
themselves equal to those who are more active. 


XLVI. CONCERNING PROPORTION OF LABOUR. 

Some have observed, whether in vineyards, or 
in a plantation of rosea, or in a garden, or in 
any place prepared for a plantation, and dug to 
' the depth of three feet, that seven workmen are 
sufficient for every plethron* ; but in a soil that is 
very stiff, that eight men are required : and that 
a plethron also of old vines in ground easy to be 
wrought, and not abounding with weeds, and on a 
declivity, is frequently wrought by three men; but 
in one tbs* is more stuff and fall of weeds, by eight 
workmen : but fresh plantations have been often 
wrought by three men during the first five years. 
The Aminean vine is cultivated with more facility, 
but the Surentine is quite the contrary, for this 
wants more workmen, Pereon^ihat have made the 
1 experiment, 

* A plethron her* warn to he wh*t the Romans called 
jugcrum. 
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experiment, affirm that a plethronmay be AWa- - 
quested by four workmen;' the ablaqueatiort** 
being made, the breadth indeed two feet and a 1 '- 5 
half, but the depth a foot: and 4Hs has been ■ 
observed to be the best calculation. It has also* 
been observed that a plethron inay be pruned by ' 
four men ; and that the first pampination* is per- 
formed by one man, and the second is much less 
trouble. Moreover all the old writers bear testi- 
mony that it is impossible that more than eight 
plethra of vineyard should be cultivated by one 
vinedresser, although a good workman, nor is 
it to be permitted. ■ • 


XLVII. CONCERNING THE HEALTH OF THE 

LABOURERS. » 

It certainly would be useful if you also ap- 
pointed a physician for the use of the farm : blit 
if you do not, you are to cure the diseases inci^ 
dent to the human frame, by making observations 
on those who have laboured under a similar dis- 
ease; for they who inhabit the same country, 
and who partake of the same diet, if they should 

fall 


’ The act of digging round the roots of vines. 

* BAsrcfey*, the act of removing the useless shoots. 
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fall into, the same diseases, will likewise be cured 
by the same remedies. But it is better to prevent 
the diseases of the workmen, and to anticipate 
a cure, as much as possible. As the sun ishurt- 
ful to the bodies and to the circulation of men 
who are at work in the heat, and not having some 
defence against it; it is proper to lessen their 
allowance of victuals, that they may eat it, not 
at once nor at two periods, but a little and often ; 
for this is salutary and very favourable to diges- 
tion. Some boil rue and wild mallows, and mix 
wine that* is turned with this liquor, and give it 
them with their victuals. Some indeed mix milk 
and water, and pour a little sour wine into it, 
and they give it them before they eat; and they 
do this from the beginning of the spring till. au- 
tumn : others give them wormwood wine, and 
this may be taken not only before, likewise after, ' 
and at the time of eating. But if we have not 
this wine, we are. to give them some wormwood, 
having thrown it into water and boiled it. Squill 
wine has the same effect. They likewise prepare 
squill vinegar; and if indeed you are going to give 
the squill wine, you are to give it before eating ; but 
if squill vinegar, after supper. The marsh wine, 
that is, what is made in marshy situations, is 
exceedingly wholesome, preserving those who use 

it 
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it in good health. Ptisane is alga ufigyntyiMg’ 
tious, and it is .wholesome; and th? bread: $a£M 
Clibanites, made thin, and dried in 
very conducive to health : but the bread whwfr 
is baked in what are called ovens, renders djgffftr 
lion more heavy. If the water also is not^good 
nor fit for drinking, but unwholesome,, let 
boiled until the tenth part of it be wasted ; jet’tf 
be cooled, and it will then be innoxiowi yfuRthufr 
sea-water also being boiled is rendered eweetc 
As venomous animals likewise perpetually ins 
lest labourers, such as vipers and phalangia*, 
and serpents, and the poisonous mures arap?i^ 
and scorpions*, although they may be considered 
as domestic: the labourers must be persuaded 
that die vine called theriaca affords a sufficient 
remedy against all the attacks of such animals; 
for not only the. wine made from the theriaca W& 
assuage die pain of the . person that is bit; bul 
vinegar also from it, and its grapes and the &i«Hfc 

.grapety 

. .r -ji 

* Now called tarari* uU> from TarentuEvin Apoli^ vbnr 

they are numerous. Matthioli Comment. 294»- ^7 

* They are common in Italy; the inhabitant* 
animal topo raguo. Matth. Comment. 593. 

9 Matthiolus enumerates die different sorts, and prescribes 
remedies for the bite of these animals. Com. 253 and 1018. 
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grapes are efficacious ; and the ashes of the leaves 
*M# OF thfe sfhftott that arfe fedrht, applied to the 
•Hd* Mil &«niagfc the paih, add trill sate the 
patient. Thd tefficaty of the turtles of all the 
shoots of this vine is so powerful as to eure the 
bile of a dog, and frequently when he is mad. 
Hie power therefore of the theriaca, when ap- 
plied, demonstrates the efficacy of the remedy. 
But how the theriaca may be prepared, and the 
wormwood and squill wine, shall be sufficiently 
shewn in their proper places. 

KLVIII.-^ll IS NOT PROPER TO TRANSFER 

LABOURERS OR PLANTS FROM MORE ELIGIBLE 

SITUATIONS INTO SUC* AS AMR INFERIOR. 

$oMe advise not to remove plants and labourers 
from healthy situations info such as are unhealthy, 
but rather from worse into such as are better, or 
similar, Qr into such as are not much inferior; 
for a change appears strange, and is disagreeable 
to persons removed to a worse situation. This 
is observed by persons of the first discernment, 
not only in relation to men, but likewise with 
respect to plants. 


VQL. i. 


XLIX. 
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XLIX. — IT IS EXE EDI ENT TO HAVE SMITHS,. 

AND ARTIFICERS, AND MAKERS OF EARTHEN. 

WARE, ON OR NEAR. THE .FARM. 

It is inconvenient that the workmen should go 
to towns for the sake of procuring tools; for 
want of instruments, when perpetually deferred, 
will be an obstacle to the labourers ; and a con- 
tinual travelling to the city makes a man more 
idle. It is therefore proper to have smiths and 
artificers either on the farm, or near it ; and it is 
very necessary to have makers of earthen ware 
for general use, : because 'it is well known- that 
potters earth is to be found in every ground ; for 
you will find earth fit for the making of potters 
ware, either on the surface, or under it, or in 
some reclhse parts and situations on a farm. 


BOOK 
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BOOK III. 

Hypothesis. 

The following things are in this Book, being indeed the Third, 
in relation to the choice .Precepts of Agriculture, and com- 
prising the Work adapted' to each Month. 


ADI ART, AND WHAT OUGHT TO BE DONE 
EVERY MONTH. 

I. — IN THE MONTH OF JANUARY. 

the month of January it is proper to prune 
the arbusta, avoiding the early and late hours of 
twilight In the same month you must cut down 
timber for building and common use, when the 
moon is in conjunction* and under the earth; 
for the light of the moon makes timber less hard ; 
but that which is cut down at that time remains 
sound. In the same month you must manure 
fruit-bearing trees, but the compost must not 
touch the roots. You will in the same month 
insert the trees which blossom ffrst, as the dura>> 
cina, the damascene*, the apricot, the almond, 
H 2 

4 i.e. with the sun. 

* Commonly called- damson. 


the 
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the cherry. In this month you must also prune 
the vine called chamkii f with tery sharp knives, 
in line weather*. You must plant vines and other 
trees from the ides of January, as long as the 
aptitude of the situation admits the plantation. 
Ifr this month you must not; sow,, for the earth- 
befog impotent end heavy, becomes vaporous, 
and it has some resemblance to wool that m ill 
set out of hand. You are to manure medica, 
Aid' to cut the' green cytisos. ■ Now before manu- 
ring, turn with Small ploughs* and then imme- 
diately manure it, dry, and light, and white land, 
and such as abounds with hillocks, and that which 
isitbin and sandy, and sueb as- abounds with roots 
And coarse- Weeds* which, you did not work* in dm 
woodi of October* You. must turn, up brackish 
eattth- With small ploughs* and you mush scatter 
0»*er k some besMvhaka ; hut if you do ttofcdothia* 
?hme wheat** barley straw. 


H.— ±s* ttri trowfta <t* Fi&frdAB y. 

lor the month of February we are to transplant 
vines that are* whlL, rooted from the nursery, two 

or 

- * Thus called from its lyin^oH the ground. 

* Observing serene days and heariat (in tho Gx*fcek). 
h Renovate, in thei Grtdb idioiir* 
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or three years old, but by no means those of a 
year old, for they are too weak. The trans- 
planting of vines produces much fruit, and it 
makes the wine good. In this mnfA we plant 
the reeds before they begra to bud. In this 
month it is also expedient to plaitt the vine and 
all kinds of trees, and $pses, and lilies 1 , when the 
moon is increasing. In the same month we are 
to sow trime$trian k wheat, and sesamum 1 , and 
hemp; and the land in which we are to sow 
medica®, we must now plough a second time. 

HI. 


- * HtaKg*c*» Ifcrenot impossible but tbc Greeks distinguished 
ih?m by ibis name ton account of their superior size and 
beauty,, and because the organs, by which botanists form their 
arrangement into classes, aVe so perfect and discernible in 
them. The French call this plant le lit ; and contrary to the 
customary mode of elocution in use among them, that they 
may give lorce to the word, they give the fast letter its due 
sound. The word is ef Gallic origin, and the Franks thought 
jppeper to retain it among an incalculable number of words, 
which remain to this day in the French language. Its import 
in the earlier ages of Gaul conveyed distinction of a superior 
kind, and it was expressed with little variation from what I. 
have already mentioned, rignifiy in g, by way of eminence, the 
' -plant . 

* So called because it came to full growth in three months. 

1 In English, the oily grain. 

* Lucerne. 

H 3 
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III. — IN THE MONTH OF MARCH. 

In the month of March, we are to select shoots 
for grafting, and we are to graft vines and other 
trees. In this month we must plant reeds before 
the equinox. In this mqpth we are to take cafe 
of the olive trees that want assistance*. In this 
month we are to lay hogs dung to the roots of 
the almond trees, for it makes those* that are of a 
bitter taste, sweet, and larger, and delicate, as 
Aristotle says. Theophrastus indeed says that 
you are to pour urine over their roots. This 
month we are to plant all kinds of trees from trun- 
cheons, especially in cooler and more wet situa- 
tions. This month we ought to dig round the 
roots of the vines and other trees, for such as are 
then dug bear abundantly, and good fruit This 
month it is proper to remove the buds of the 
vines that are three years old, as the buds are yet 
tender. Some indeed remove the buds with their 
hands ; for it is an opinion of the ancients, that you 
are not to apply an iron instrument to the vines 
before they are three years old. The laying 
down also of vines three years old, is more conr 

venient 

n Healing, according to the Qreek, 

• This word alludes to the fruit of the almond trees. 
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Venient in this 1 months The persons that 'graft 
in this month, ought to do it before the. trees 
bud, when they seem to have a greater share 
of moisture, and to be careful that the shoots 
tyken for grafting of apples and pears may be 
taken off with a very sharp knife, with caution 
and exactness ; for the bark of these trees is ten- 
der, therefore some remove them with their hands 
rather than cut them with the pruning-knife. 
Persons that prepare the ground for seed, ought 
also^ to plough it, that it may be refreshed, for 
being then turned it will not cherish many weeds, 
; and it will become more friable. It is not suffi- 
cient to do this once, but it must be done a se- 
“ \ ( 4 7 ; ’ 

_ cond and a third time. It is proper indeed to 
, sow the white wheat denominated sit anion 9 , and 
. the black wheat, and the oblong called the Alex- 
r andrian wheat, in light land, and well exposed to 
. the sun, and in elevated ground, and in such as 
is accomodated with trenches, and in sandy 
and dry land, to the day before the ninth of the 
calends of April. Y ou are to sow what is called 
the small barley, • in land that has produced 
a crop of wheat. You are- to sow sesasum, 

H 4 typha, 

p Galen says this was trimestrian wheat. See Theop. de 
plant is, 1. viii. c. 2 ; and Dioscorides, 1. ii, c. 107. * 
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typha", spe& hemp, in situate fw 

the house, When <&W that 
run to slena, weed then?, fa then the prodttSf. 
will he deep ap4 esybepenh Cut your 
cyti$ps ajso. 

JV.~*N TOE MONTH 9f AW*- 

In the month of April, olives may still be 
planted, and it is particularly proper to dress' 
them at this time, for when they are thoroughly 
dressed they produce better fryiti Theophrastus 
indeed says that cuttings of olives and of pome- 
granates and myrtles may be planted this month 
in wet and irrigated situations. This month we 
are to graft and to inoculate olives and other 
trees in good time. At this season also the hgj 
and the chesnut, and the cherry, begin to he in- 
oculated*. But the second digging of young vin$s 
ought to be completed this month ; apd it is also 
proper to prune the new vines, fpr the inpision . . 

that 

s A reed that ip cm * <« in Ifajy. TV T<W»» if 
mfuaa w4a ; far they are erf epinion that, if th$ hvgft i 
which it produces falls into the ears, it makes a person deaf. 
*fhe Spanish name of this plant is Bokordo. 

sj A- 

r f^eAe^up signifies her$, tp remove the updess jpoots. 

1 EropSotyuf 
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tg&ffeftaw made will be smoother; although it 
ib'tfte opinion of some, and especially of all the 
aflcieirta, that yon are not to apply the knife to 
the Vine before three years. This month it is 
proper to gather the seed of the elm*> and to bow 
it immediately. The fig trees also which have 
good roots may fie transplanted, although they are 


V.—JN THE MONTH OF MAY. 

In the month of May it seems to be most ex-^ 
teedingly proper to graft the vine before it buds. 
Some graft it after the vintage. This month we 
are to dress the olive trees ; in the same month 
ire are to rack our wines into other vessels ; and 
it is proper to fill the jar^ within a little distance 
pf the neck, that it may not burst, but that it 
may have vent T . This month, as it has been 
already said, the vino may be grafted, even when 
the stem begins to shoot, for there is a viscous 
gum; but having taken the grafts a considerable 
time before they budded, and having carefully 
laid them under-ground, or in an earthen vessel, 

we 

* The witch elm is propagated from seed about this season. 

a The metaphor in the original is thus expressed ; ■“ that 
it- may pet be suffocated, but that it ( may have respiration." 
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we are to preserve them so that they may flat 
germinate. This month it is proper to dig the 
vines, and especially when there is a drought; 
for digging animates the thirsty vine, for it 
makes it perspire, and the earth being laid on the 
roots refreshes the parching tree. It is likewise 
necessary to dig the nurseries. The nurseries are 
the plantations from which we take our plants, 
and transplant them into other places after two 
or three years. This month it is proper to irri- 
gate the trees that are grafted, every evening, 
with water from a spunge. Some persons also 
plant trees this month in exposed situations, and 
in such as are very cold and very wet, or in such 
as may be irrigated ; and they do this not only 
during all the month, but to the ides of June 
also ; as it is manifest that every plant, before it 
swells into a bud, is to be taken for cultivation, 
for nothing that has once budded will have the 
power to shoot, except the fig only; although 
some plant vines after they have budded. This 
month also it is proper to dig lupines that have 
been sown for the sake of manuring or meliorating 
the ground; then to cut them before the- ides, 
before the . grape blossoms, when they are wet ; 
and to suffer them, when put, to rot, and after- 
wards to plough them, until the lupines that are 
cut are buried; and thus all the roots are de- 
stroyed. 
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Istroyed. The same month also we are to turn 
the ground that is infested with much agrostis* 
'and we are to suffer all the agrostis that is era?- 
dicated to dry ; and when the moon is sixteen 
tlays old, we are to carry it all in parcels out of 
the ground, and what is termed antipathy pre- 
vents the possibility of its reviving. It is proper 
also to rub and clean the vessels into which the 
wine is racked from the casks, with spartunT , 
for there will be neither much defecation, nor 
will it dry, if there is, which is consummately 
hurtful to wines. 


VI. IN THE MONTH OF JUNE. 


In the month of June it is right to dig 
round the vines that have been grafted, before 
the ides, if it be possible, a second and a third 
time, having begun before the ides of May. 
Let all the pampination be also finished this 
month. We are now likewise to remove the 


prominent shoots ; and if there be any excrescence 


8 See Book ii. c 6. 


w A kind of broom, the various uses of which Pliny men- 
tions, lib. 19. c. 2. It is specifically distinguished from the 
Broom, or Genista, and it has a specific name in Spanish 
and Italian, ». e. Spartio and Spartea. 
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in the upper parts, for , it is thought that one 
shoot is sufficient on a young vine. This month 
yon must prime the hanging branches of ; the 
arbuetjve vines,' that are come to perfectiofi,’ 
and such as have no fruit This month ateC 
are to apply the unripe figs, and the fruit of tbp r 
wild* sort, to fig trees. This month we are to 
graft and to inoculate all kinds of trees to the 
ides of the month of July, and the fig afterwards. 
The same month also it is proper to eover thfc 
bees that are dug around aod left unfinished: 
Before the ides also we may dig round the reeff 
and willow plantations : and it is the season to 
plant parsley, and amaranthus, and althea 1 , in 
gardens. The same month likewise we are to 
cut vetches and hay, and we are to dry them in 
the shade, for thus they will be sweet ; and after 
mowing we are immediately to water, and tp 
plough the place anew. ‘ From the day before the 
ninth of the calends of July you are to begin 
threshing, for neither showers nor dew fid) on 
these days. 

VII. 

* This curious mode of fructifying fig trees was called by 
the Romans axpfificatio. 

V Matth. iii, 14(5. 
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VII. “—PREPARATION Or A1J6A/.* 

J ' 

or $.EV the spelt be decorticated and cleaned, 
and pdt into boiling water, and let it be pressed ; 
you are then to pound and sift some white gypsum 
very fine, and a fourth part of Very white and 
very fine sand is to be gradually mixed with the 
gypsum and sprinkled over the spelt Let it be 
prepared in. the dog-days, that it may not get 
sour. When it has been all pounded, let it be 
sifted through a closer sieve. The alica that 
was first sifted is the best ; the second is that 
which comes after ; and the third is the worst. 

‘VlII..— PRfepAflATlOtt Of TftAdCTM. 

What is called Alexandrian wheat must heir- 
righted and decorticated, and dried in a warm sun ; 
you most afterwards do this again,, until the 
ppHiclea of the wheat and what is feculent* fall 
off. In the same way also the tragum from the 
generous ®iyra b must be dried and kept. 

IX. 

* T® oubf > literally, what is fibrous. 

, k Rye. I* Spanish it iacalM cent mo, because the Spa- 
Maids say it yields in the proportion of a hundred to on*. 
There is a species of, this grain, and it is probably what is 
here mentioned, which the French call seigle blanc, Amel 
corn, or French rice. 
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IX.— PREPARATION OF PTISANE. 


Barley mixed with water is decorticated, a 7 tid 
it is dried in the sun, and it is thus laid ujj. 
The light particles are sprinkled over it, for they 
make it keep. Let the proportion of water be ats 
a tenth part of the barley. It is also wrought 
with salt that is not pounded, sprinkled over 
it. Ptisane* is also made in the same manner 
from wheat. 

X. — IN THE MONTH OF JULY. 

In the month of July it is proper to dig the 
vineyards to the second 4 hour, and in the even- 
ing, till twilight, not to any great depth ; arid 
you must take up the weeds, especially the agros- 
tis. You ought also to level the ground that has 
been broken, and to make it uniform, that the 
sun may not affect what is under ground. You 
ought likewise to dig round the vines that are 
come to perfection, for the pulverized soil ma- 
tures 

* The French use tisane, which signifies barley water. 
The Gauls used the same word, but in their language it had 
a signification more analogous to die Ptisane of the Greeks 
and Romans. ... 

4 *. e. to eight o’clock. 
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tures and enlarges the grape. This month it is 
requisite to destroy all weeds and thorns. This 
month also you may fell trees, if necessity com- 
pels, when the moon is decreasing, and when it 
is under the earth. It is still moreover proper to 
plough the ground from which beans or vetches' 
have been cut ; for you ought immediately to 
plough all the ground after the harvest, before it 
becomes dry. It is moreover useful to cut and 
to lay up leaves for fodder for the cattle. About 
the ides of the same month also, you are to era- 
dicate fern and butomus, and the rush, and the 
common reed : and having pounded some flow- 
ering lupines with hemlock, you will pour them 
over the remaining parts of the roots that are 
left in the ground, for they will cause them to 
wither. If the ground indeed abounds with 
many roots, sow lupines in it ; and having cut 
them when in blossom, plough them in, so that 
they may be buried; and having scattered a 
little manure over them, let them remain 
and after twelve days plough them twice, 
and sow such things as are suitable to the ground, 
having mixed a small portion of lentils with 
‘the seed. 

XI. 

< * The Gfeekexpresses ckicheling vetches. 
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XI.— in THEMONttf or AtGUSX. 

*vh 

In the month of August it is prbper to- ga- 
ther the grapes that are ripe in warm situations) 
and to dig moderately round those that are not 
yet ripe, and round the trees in the olive plan- 
tations in the same manner ; and to break the 
clods so as to raise the dust, for this falling oh 
the fruit ripens it the sooner ; and on this account 
the olives and vines near the highway bear more 
valuable fruit, because of the dust raised by tra-~ 

. . f. 

vellers: these indeed want no digging, as well 
as those that are in a thin soil, the earth being 
dried, for they are immediately parched, having 
their roots near* the surface, on account of the 

i i 

tenuity of the soil. This month ydu ought to 
irrigate the grafts with water from aspunge, when 
the sun sets. This month you must dry your 
casks in the sun, and you must pitch them twenty 
days before they are to receive the wine. This 
month you are to remove the useless shoots of 
the late vine, for this pampination will cause the 
fruit to increase in size, and it makes it better, 
and it ripens the sooner. In young and fruitful 
fines indeed, you must take away some of the 

fruit, 

f On, in the Greek. 
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fruit, lest the more slender-bearing shoots and 
the fruit become useless. You must also gather 
the grapes for keeping, when they are come to 
maturity. It is the season also to take the figs 
that are dry in warm situations, and to prepare 
the trenches in which we are to plant olives, or 
any other trees in autumn. This month we are 
to waiter -the meadow grounds that have been 
used to be watered ; and we are to cut a second 
time fern, end rushes, and reeds, and the buto* 
tnus. We are to break up ground that is stiff, 
and heavy and rich, *od we are to work land 
that is hilly and exposed, and such as is totally 
shaded, and toward the north, with deep 
ploughs, or with spades. We are to work out 
our corp to jhe #y hsfope tfie ninth of the ca- 
lends of September, for neither showers nor dew 
foil during these days. 

XII.-— IN THE MONTH OF SEPTEMBER. 

In the month of September you must mark the 
fruitful and unfruitful vines, that we* may cut off 
the latter, and that we may graft foe former ; and 
let the marking be uniform with oil and pitch 
tol. i» i mixed. 

:* The tnooitian a* in the Quack. 
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mixed, lathis month you are to> msoliteatbe 
chaff and the leaves of plane trees, in which me 
(are to keep the grapes. Now it is also propel# 
gather nuts, and to lay them' up when they.fqre 
dry. To sow indeed to the day before the sixth 
of the calends of October is attended with upc$f- 
tainty, for if a drought ensues, the seeds perish ; 
but from the day before the fifth of thecalends 
of October you are to sow lupines, for they d° Opt 
want rain. After the ides of September, w]t«n 
showers have fallen before it is manured, it is 
proper immediately to plough and to mpmvje 
thin land, and such as is full of roots.and ,pf 
gross weeds. , . ^ 

■ I . ; , “ „ ’ f ^ , - - " / 

XIII.— IN THE MONTH OF OCTOBER. ■’ ‘ 

In the month of October also it is proper Jo 
gather the vintage; for the fruit that is first 
gathered makes most wine, but that which is 
gathered afterwards makes better wine, and what 
. is gathered the third time makes that which 
sweeter. This month indeed, after the equinox 
and the first showers, some plant to the ; setting 
of die Pleiades, and they begin to set aboif^the 
seventh of the month of x November. The same 

month 

. b As. from, ' according to tbt Greek. 
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nronthit is of utility to dig round the vines, and 
to apply to the roots a lixivium, or dust,' or dry 
tushes, or stale urine, or the lees of wine, or chaff. 
This month you are to graft almonds, cherries, 
ifig trees; and you may plant in nurseries* the 
Olive, the almond, the cherry, and all fruit-bear- 
ing trees; and the elm, and the white poplar, and 
the ash, and the pine, and the fir; but the fig tree 
by no means at this season. It is also useful to 
sow the seeds of all trees. This month also we 
begin to prepare the green oil, having gathered 
the immature olives. The same month we are 
to cover the citron trees, which we have in wintry 
situations ; but we are to cover their stems with 
the leaves of the gourd, and we are to throw the 
burnt ashes qf gourds over their roots. It is 
better to begin pruning this month, and after the 
vintage to dig the ground, that what has been 
trodden by the vintagers, being loosened, may 
with facility receive the autumnal showers to the 
roots of the trees; but there will be less weeds 
when all the roots are cut and destroyed by the 
frost The apples also, which are kept during 
the winter, ought to be gathered, and laid in the 
sawdust of odoriferous trees, and other fruits in 

1 2 the, 

1 fa orchard*, according to tbt original. 
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the same manner. The asparagus pahistris is 
also to be now cleared of weeds. This month' 
many begin their sowing; and if it rains after 
fourteen days, the seeds that are sown will be 
quite productive ; and if it does not rain, the seeds 
will not be hurt. It is not however proper to sow 
before the calends of October : and you must 
observe the rising* and setting of Corona; for the 
seeds that are sown on those days will be alto- 
gether productive. 


XIV. — IN THE MONTH OF NOVEMBER. 

In the month of November we ought to plant 
vines, after the first showers, in warm and dry 
situations ; and some persons prune them at that 
time in warm places; but the autumnal pruning 
universally improves the roots and the bearing 
shoots, and the vernal pruning produces h greater 
abundance of fruit 

XV. — IN THE MONTH OF DECEMBER. 

In the month of December the vine may also 
be planted. In November and Deeembter you 

‘ must 


k It began to rise on the third of the nones of October. 
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must clarify the sweet wine, after* it has left off 
working, and you must wipe off the impurity 
and" scum that are in the inside of the necks of 
the jars with fenugreek or with clean hands. In 
the months of December and November it is of 
utility to plant and to graft the suckers of all 
trees that blossom early, and to cut down timber 
for building, when the moon is at the extremity 
of its course, and under the earth. You must 
also dig round the young vines, and those that 
are come to perfection, and you must manure 
them that are come to perfection ; but it is not 
necessary to apply manure to the young vines. 
It is likewise a proper time to prune the olives 
after the fruit is gathered, for a greater quantity 
of fruit is produced from the fresh shoots. It is 
also a seasonable time to dig round them and 
other trees, and to apply a sufficient quantity of 
goats dung 01* twenty cotylce 1 of amurca to the 
trees thp.t are weak. It is also a fit time to 
plant chesnuts, and it is a good time to set 
beans. 

1 A cotyla was half a pint+2.141 sol. inches. 
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BOOK IV. 


HYPOTHESIS. 

. >1 
■ ,'T 

These things are contained in this Book, which is indeed* the 
Fourth, concerning the select precepts of Agriculture, ani 
comprising what relates to the planting and culture of 
arbustive vines, and concerning the transplanting of theani, 
and concerning the grape called mursiwtis* 0 , and that 
which is called tkcriaca ; and concerning the differ$i*f 
methods of grafting; and how it is that the same bunch 
has different sorts of grape- stones ; and concerning the 
keeping of grapes, and many other useful things* 


I. — CONCERNING THE ARBU8TIVE VINB$. 

The arbustive vines are more usefbl than all 
others, for they make better and more lasting 
and sweeter wine ; and being placed at a good 
distance, they afford room for the ground that is 
between them to be sown after two years : and 
you ought hot to set all kinds of trees for the 

arbustive 


* So called, because it was grafted on the myrtle. 
* »'. e. such as will keep. 
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arbustive vines, but such as. have only one prin- 
cipal root, as the white poplar, or such as have 
contracted roots, and the leaves not immoderately 
thick, that they may not totally shade the vine ; 
and they are such as these, elms, black poplars, 
ash trees, the maple. Let them be thirty or 
forty feet high ; and there are in some parts of 
Bithynia trees that are sixty feet, on which the 
yine is spread ; and they do not injure, but they 
make the wine better, and especially the Aminean. 
la a good soil then it ds indeed proper to suffer 
«uch trees to grow as it has been already pre- 
scribed ; but in a thin soil you must cut them to 
the height of eight feet, that all the strength of 
the ground may not be exhausted by the trees. 
Let the branches also be extended as much as 
may be to the east and west. You ought also to 
dig round these trees as you do round the vine, 
and to manure them moderately. It is also 
proper that the vines should be of a good length 
and strong, and they must particularly be planted 
with good roots ; and some indeed, removing 
;well-rooted plants from nurseries, set them ; but 
others . clearing a flourishing vine, and taking it 
Up with its roots with earth round them, l*y it 
in a trench near the tree. Now a vine is set in 
this manner: plant it at the distance of three 

1 4 cubits 
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cubits from the tree ; when it has afterward taken 
root, that it may be united to the tree (and tins 
is shewn from its thickness)* having laid it down* 
and having laid some earth on it, join it to. the 
tree, at the distance of a foot from the root of 
the tree, leaving the rest of the bearing*branoh 
at liberty, and as many buds 0 as can be lef£* 
which 1 ’ are to be removed with your nails and 
rendered ineffectual, that one or two shoots being 
left may grow with more vigour ; and when this 
other part is grown, it is proper to apply it to the 
tree, that it may rest On it. You ought likewise 
to observe how that part of the tree may be care- 
fully pruned, and that every thing about the rodt 
may be removed* that nothing may cover the 
root. It is also necessary to remember, that such 
vines, that is, such as are wedded to trees* Ore to 
be eut in the pruning to some distance, that the 
shoots are not to be left less than two cubits. It 
is also proper so to adjust the shoots on the 
branches of the tree, that the fruit-bearing parts 
may be exalted and moved by the wind. Let 
the ranks also have a distance of fifteen cubits, 
for thus the wine will be better and more abun* 

dant; 

° Eyes, according to the Greek. 

* “ Removing all which with your nail render blind , h in the 
Greek, well adapted to the original word eyes. 
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darit; and fruit-bearing trees with small roots 
mty be set between, that .is, pomegranates, apples, 
quince trees ; and one may plant the olive at a 
distance, although this is not approved by some. 
#01116 also affirm that the fig tree is to be planted 
. With vines, which experience has taught to be im- 
proper: it is therefore better to plant fig trees 
around at some distance. We have indeed known 
.the arbustive vine in Bithynia to delight in the 
cherry tree, and especially the autumnal’ vine ; 
and indeed the Aminean, for it is productive of 
much fruit and of much wine: and one may 
sow this ground after two years, as it has been 
already mentioned ; for men of experience affirm 
that it will not only not be injured by this sow- 
ing, but they announce' that the wine will on 
this account be better. Since indeed it happens 
that the vine, lying around the trunk of the tree, 
hnd thus ascending to the top, becomes in some 
measure, in process of time, straitened and suf- 
focated by its union with the trunk ; , many persons 
in Bithynia place a wedge between the vine and 
the tree, and having thus separated the vine from 
the tree, they give it room, that it may be 
relieved. 

II. 

s. Which ripened early. 

1 As in the Greek. 
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IL— ANOTHER,* CONCERNING THE ARBUSTlVtf 
VINES. 

. * i 

Fix three goats horns erect around the arbus* 
tive vine, with the pointed parts downward, and 
the others upward, and cover them with earth* 
that a small portion of the horns may remain out 
of the ground, that the rain falling may irrigate 
the horns, and the vine will be very fruitful. 

♦ . u 

III. HOW ROOTED VINES MAY BE EASILY AND 

SPEEDILY TRANSPLANTED. 

When we begin to ablaqueate, that is, to dig 
round large vines once and a second time, there 
will be great advantage from much diligence. 
From- a vine then that is come to perfection, 
that is, from the tenth year and upward, having 
selected a very long and a very generous shoot* 
from the inferior part, that is, to the height of a 
foot from the ground ; having set it, cover it in 
a trench dug a foot deep, and of such a depth as 
to receive four eyes, for it is proper that so many 
should be covered with mould, but in such a 

• manner 

* Chapter is implied. 

‘ K >&(*», a cutting. 
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manner that, after digging in the four buds, they 
thari are at the upper extremity and above the 
ground may not be more than two or three eyes. 
If indeed the shoot is larger, so as to be suffi- 
cient .for a second trench, you are to make two 
quicksets from one, in the same manner, and 
according to*the symmetry prescribed; and you 
are to dig in the second part of the shoot; but 
you ought to take off the remaining shoot, after 
laying the two, from which two rooted vines grow, 
as being for the greatest part useless. You ought 
also to observe and carefully to beware, that it 
may not shoot between the old vine and the part 
that is dug in; for it happens that two or three 
buds shooting between prevent the shoot that is 
laid from taking root: you ought therefore, when 
you observe this, to take off the buds with your 
nails so as not to permit them to shoot; and if 
pew ones arise, you ought also to remove them. 
When there are indeed two or three eyes, which 
we have prescribed proper to be left at the ex- 
tremity of the layer, for they give it that name, 
it is right to leave the best bud of one eye only, 
and to fix a slender stick or reed to the bud that 
is left; that the tender shoot may rest on the reed, 
and that it may not grow crocked nor straggle. 
The roots indeed become stronger when the shoot 

is 
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is cut the second year from the vine, that the 
plant remaining too long, and drawing the strength 
of the parent tree to itself, may not hurt it: but 
the inhabitants of Bithynia, at the completion of 
the year, having made an incision only in the 
shoot already mentioned, do not separate the 
plant from the mother stock, which has not yet 
taken root, nor do they suffer it to encumber the 
mother stock, but they observe what is proper 
for both in the incision, cutting it off when it is 
perfect, and when it is time to transplant it, that 
is, at the beginning of the third year. Moreover, 
plants that are rooted and cherished in the nur- 
series seem to be the most useful, and especially 
the cuttings that are set as truncheons and after- 
wards transplanted ; for these may be easily raised 
without disturbing the parent stock, and they 
grow more speedily, and they become vines with* 
out much trouble. 

IV. — CONCERNING THE MYRTEE-GRAPE. 

The myrtle-grape hath myrtle branches under- 
neath ; and the grape becomes myrtle-flavoured, 
if you graft shoots of the vine on the myrtle. 

V. 
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V. — CONCERNING THE EARLY GRAPE. 

y ‘ 

. If you graft the black grape on the cherry, 
you will have the grape in the spring; for the 
vine will produce the grapes at the time the 
cherry produces its own fruit. The vine will also 
shoot speedily, if having mixed pounded nitre 
with water, and having reduced it to the consist- 
ence of honey, you bountifully smear the eyes 
immediately after pruning; for it will shoot after 
eight days. You w ill likewise make the grapes 
come early by scattering a sufficient quantity 
of grape-stones that are sweet, that is, that are not 
yet turned sour, over* the plants ; but you will do 
better if you apply the grape-stones already men- 
tioned to the plant, when it is planted. 

VI. CONCERNING THE LATE GRAPE. 

It is proper to remove the bunches that first 
grow, for others will again spring up in the places ; 
bestow likewise greater attention on the plant, 
and it will produce clusters a second time, and 
these, when ripe, will be late : take these clusters 

also, 

* The Greek word implies they were to be scattered over 
the roots of the plants. 
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else, and lay them in earthen vessels that are 
perforated underneath, and cover the upper 1 part 
carefully, and tie the vessels to the vine, so that 
they may not be moved by the wind. 

% 

VII. CONCERNING THE GRAPE WITHOUT KER- 

NELS. 

Some raise the grape without kernels in this 
manner : they gently divide equally so much of 
the shoot that is to be planted, as they are to 
bury in the ground, and they take the pith out 
with a scraper ; they then tie it with wet papyrus, 
and set it But it is better if the whole of the 
shoot that.is set in the ground, be set with a squill 
put into i t , for the squill promotes its growth and 
union. Others indeed cut fruit-bearing vines, 
and they remove the pith of a fruit-bearing shoot 
with a scraper as deep as they can, not dividing 
the shoot, as it has been prescribed, but suffering 
it to remain united, and dissolving opos' of Cyro- 
naica in water, and reducing it to the consistence 
of sapa', they pour it in ; and placing the shoots 
erect, they bind them to supporters, that the opos 

may 

• Laserpitiuin. 

r means sometimes sapa, sometimes car mm*. Pliny 

says it was boiled down to a third part, 1. xhr. $. 
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rnmynrit be spilt ; arid they apply the apos evety 
tffighth day tothe shoot, until it buds: you are 
also to do the same thing with regard to pomegra- 
nates* flnd cherries, if you wish to raise the fruit 
without seed. 

VIII.—- CONCERNING THE MEDICINAL AND CA- 
THARTIC VINE. 

' It is well known that die vine called theriaca is 
applied in many cases, and particularly to the 
bribe of serpents 1 . But we are now to say in what 
manner it is. prepared : having divided the ' lower 
part of the vine which we are going to plant, to 
(be depth of three or four fingers, and having 
taken out the pith, we pour the antidote into the 
shoot; having then bound the divided part with 
papyrus, we plant it : but they, who do it with 
greater care, also pour the preparation over the 
the roots. We likewise prepare the cathartic 
vine in this manner : we divide the shoot and put 
hellebore into it. But it is proper to know that 
.the shoot of the theriaca left for planting, hath 

not 


w K«gv«f teems to be introduced for by mistake, in the 
original. 

4 * Venomous beasts of the creeping kind. 
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not tbe same power ; for, when transplanted or 
grafted, it becomes languid, the preparation 
transpiring in time. Moreover it is proper to 
apply the preparation to the roots at certain 
intervals. The wine being drunk is of service 
against the bite of serpents, and the vinegar ir&fe 
of it, and the grape, and the dried grapes when 
eaten ; and when these are wanting, the leaves of 
the vine pounded and laid on. When all these 
are deficient, the ashes of the shoots of the 
theriaoa, when burnt, being applied, will sgve 
the patient : hut besides the theriaca, the ahopttgfi 
any vine is of service against the bite of .adugfl 
hut not when he is mad. Tlorentinus mentiaaa 
these things ip the first and second hook. of hi$ 
Georgies. , - ,* 

IX.*— CONCERNING THE SWEET-SCBN TE DGRAWfe/ 

If you wish to fill a place with sweet seep&, 
having divided the shoots that are planted, inject 
some unguent 7 into them, an it h&s boep pre- 
scribed; but you will act more ju^cioualx, # 
you irrigate the branches 'when wet with the 
unguent, and so graft or plant them. 

: : 

y Mi ipt. ?; ■’ 
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V* ' ' ' 

X. — THAT WASPS MAY NOT TOUCH VINES OR 

v* . l 

GRAPES, OR OTHER FRUITS. 

4§IP sane oil, and using respiration sprinkle it 
d*«r-thevines, and over grapes and other fruits; 

tr, : j 

XI, — HOW GRAPES REMAIN ON THE VINE IN 
rj[ r . PERFECTION TILL THE SPRING. 

1 'Waving dug a trench to the depth of ' two 
dibits' near the vines in a very shady situation, 
and having thrown in a quantity of sand, fix some 
1 ttitks, and- bending the branches, turn diem once 
OP twfee, moving them careftilly with the bunches ; 
and disengaging them from their supporter, cdvec 
them, that the : clusters may not be wetted nor 
touch the bottom. 'j .. i ■ , 


T . . 

XII.— CONCERNING THE GRAFTING OF VINES. 

The person that grafts a vide must choose 
a tbkk stem, which is aide to support one or two 
bearing shoots. Some indeed graft it in the earth, 
descending to the depth of half a foot, and they 
make the insertion almost at the bottom of the 
vine; and some graft it in the part even with 
volI i. it the 


t 
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the soil, which is the best method: but that 
which is .grafted high coalesces with difficult 
being agitated by the wind. But if it is neces- 
sary to graft high because there is no stnctatft 
place below, hairing prepared a supporter, itte 
what is grafted high toit onafeMuatoftfeftJWMMb 
Some likewise graft* it toward its upper extre- 
mities. If you also graft the vine on the cherry^ 
you will have very early grapes ; for at the seaSOQ 
in which the cherry-tree has been accustomed to 
produoe its own fruit, it will at the ssme-jperiod 
afford grapes, that, is, in the spring, But the 
time of grafibag is la the springy wbea the frcefct 
have totally -cfeaaed, wfcbn the via* being fj)| 
cants not much mefatbra nor water, btit« tfcufc 
and glutinous eubstanea. You sausteetattfthe 
shoots fbr grafting, maud, solid, baring mmtf 
eyes, and chiefly from the bearing. Usnfeban 
Two or three eyes are sufficient in a shoot; but 
if it is.set in the earth, three or four. It is.net 
right to cut from one shoot above two grafts for 
insertion ; for font part which is behind the a&ten 
first eyes is sOsrffe and ttsektas : bat fimsfi tkbtos 
having -a part of the turner year's cuhqtot natt 

. i . • : 

■ The expression, accocd|n|. to the Greek, is “.graft .fy 
shoulders." 

> . i . . i' .. _ * .■ 
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teilwi more firndy. We are not fee insert the 
shoots immediately after they are taken from the 
tiae; hut having covered the cutting®, end having 
lidd them in a vessel, that they may not tram* 
pitre?, wb are to insert them when colored before 
dfogr begin to bud; Such shoots indeed that 
iriU be WBCrted more iirtiily in the earth at the 
bottom of foe tine, the mould affording aid to 
their nouriforoent ; but they will produce fruit 
inter, to other shoots planted in foe ground; and 
"S«oh to toe inserted m a higher situation wiH 
toaleaee with difficulty being agitated wifo^&e 
mind, foist they witt prednce fruit at a nterie early 
jponofo The shoots then inserted high aught 
to he smooth aod'evea, of the thickness of a man's 
Sbutnb; and itAsaf use to cut with a sharp pr»- 
■mogikaife tfoe /rougfrneas left by foe saw. The 
inserted shoot also ought to be trimmed to thb 
tangftnuf ad inch or two on oae side, as we see 
foe toads with which we Write prepared 1 ’; so that 
ithe pith may appear unhurt on one side; and 
foe bark on the other; and the shoot is to he 
fixed to the extremity of the part that is trim* 
med, so that theinteroaediato spaoe between the 
mother stock and the phioot may sot be dis- 

K 2 united 

* i. e. that the moisture may not evaporate. 
k Ttotymm, carved. 
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united*, and it must be filled with cement", or 
with potters clay, for that will keep out the'wef; 
and it will preserve its native moisture: the part 
-also, of the stock is to be tied at the inciekm 
with a band, single indeed, but strong; itis theq 
proper to cover it with unctuous clay; som$ 
also mix cow-dung with the clay. The shoots 
being grafted, we irrigate the band with water 
from 4 a spunge in the evening, in the middle of 
the summer; and when the germ is become 
four inches long, it is proper to fix supporter^ 
and to tie it on account of the wind. When the 
germ indeed is grown, you are to cut the .band 
with a pruning-knife, that it may be liberate^ 
from confinement, and that the moisture firom 
•the stock may be conveyed to the shoot Yon 
must cut the shoots for grafting when the moon 
is in the wane, for thus the shoots that are 
grafted will be stronger. Some also graft not 
only in the spring, but likewise after the vintage, 
-for- the vine at that time has more inspissated 
moisture. 

XIII. 

4 Yawn, according to the Greek. 

d Through, according to the Greek idiom. 
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XJJI.— CONCERNING GRAFTING BY TEREBRA- 
TION. 

The mode of grafting by terebration seems to 
me to be the best; for the engrafted vine does 
ttbt remain useless in the intermediate time, but 
it likewise bears fruit, and the shoot, when it 
coalesces, will increase at the same time, the vine 
being by no means hurt from the operation of 
boring, nor by the constriction*. But the mode 
Of grafting by terebration is performed in this 
manner: having bored the trunk of the vine 
with what is called the Gallic' auger, and having 
drawn a branch of a bettermost vine, place it 
ih the perforation, not cutting it from the old 
mother stock, and thus the shoot may live 
cherished by the mother plant, and fostered by, 
and coalescing with the vine that receives it; and 
within the space of two years the shoot that is 
introduced will be united with it You must then, 
after the cicatrization, cut off the shoot which is 
k 3 detained 

e t. e. of the bandage. 

f The Gallic was thought to be an improvement on the 
Roman auger. Ft excavated without burning; there was 
less inconvenience from saw-dust, and it was esteemed better 
lor grafting. See Pliny, lib. xvii. 25; Columella, iv. 29 ; and 
de Arboribus, cap. viii. 
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detained by its old mother plant, and saw ofTthe 
stock of the engrafted vine above the terebcitiori, 
and then the inserted shoot becomes the prin- 
cipal branch of the vine. 4 

XIV. — THAT THE SAME CLUSTER MAT HA Vt 
DIFFERENT GRAPE-STONES, THAT IS, GRAINS £ 
80ME INDEED WHITE, AND OTHERS BLACK 
OR TELLOW. 

You are to take different shoots Of different 
kinds, and to divide them in the middle, but to 
take care that the slit does not come through the 
byes, nor that any of the pith falls off; and yott 
fnust apply and fasten 1 the different kinds to each 
Other so that the eyes coincide acccording to their 
places respectively, and that two eyes become 
united : you are to bind the shoots also fast ill 
papyrus, and to cover them with squill or with 
very glutinous mould, and so to plant them, and 
after three or five days to water them until they 
shoot. 

N 

XV. — CONCERNING THE KEEPING OF GRAPES. 

You must cut off the grapes gathered for lay- 
ing up during toe winter after the full moon, 

when 

* Glue, in the Greek. “ 
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wbW-it. i* hue wither, about the fonrthhour of 
the< day, when the dew is dried up; and you 
Wist take care that all the grape-stones,* that is, 
the grains, are sound; and you must also haw 
a very sharp pruning-knife for tins purpose, that 
it may be performed with ease and not with vio-i 
knee. You ought also to cut the grapes that 
are come to perfection, and not sueh as are soar, 
nor such as have past to a degenerate state. 
Some indeed then cut the bundles singly, and 
ethers cut email branches with the leaves, foal 
is, separating the shoots with the bunches; they 
immediately ent off with scissars the putrid 
and dry and sour grape-stones, if there are any, 
that they may net infect those that are near 
them j> and it is proper to smear the cut of the 
shoot of each cluster with melted pitch. You 
must then indeed spread the bunches on a pave* 
ment, each in a separate place, not touching 
each other, straw being spread under them, of 
lupines indeed if there is some, for this is more 
firm and more dry and it has the power of 
keeping mice away: and if there is no halm of 
lupines, the next is the halm of beans, and of 
vetches, and of other pulse: and in respect of 
k 4 com, 

* T«k faymf. P«| was the stone which covered the kernel 
dr ytyofror. 
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hom, barley straw is the moat -eligible yjbptdf 
there is nothing of this kind, having cutaoai 
hay small, strew it under them. You must .Pise 
spread the small brandies with their leaves Our* 
pavement, or you must hang them up: bktt some 
lay the bunches ins iraion, that is, in sape, for 
a short time; but some lay them in small vends 
that are pitched, with dried sawdust of the faa& 
or of the fir, or of the black poplar, or with the 
flower of millet: others having immersed tie 
bunches in sea-water that is- boiled, or, where: the 
sea is not near, in brine with wine mixed witk.it, 
lay them on barley straw. Some also having 
boiled ashes of die fig, or of the vine, with water, 
and having; besprinkled the bunches and tdpfed 
them, lay them on the straw already mentioned. 
But grapes are kept a considerable time; sus- 
pended in granaries, and especially if- the com 
is moved ; for the dost arising from it resting en 
them, conduces not a little to their preservation. 
You are to preserve grapes also thus: having 
boiled rain water, so that a third pert of k is 
left; having exposed it in the open air, thetas, 
having cooled it, pour it into a vessel that: is 
pitched; then taking the bunches of ripe grapes, 
having the grape-stones solid, having picked the 
immature and putrid from them, throw them in, 

so 
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itonhafc the water may cover the bunches ; i «od 
having carefully set on the cover and secured it 
Wish gypsum, set them in a place that is quel 
and not exposed to the sun, where there is to he 
*k>' fire -burnt; and the water of theseis found to 
"be of a vinous quality, and of use, to persons 
•that are sick, and the bunches are preserved 
genuine. Some advise to hang the bunches in 
an upper chamber, having tied them, not from 
the upper end, whence the separation of the 
bunches is made, but from the part beneath, 
.that) they may perspire more freely, the grape 
.Stones being better exposed by the action of 
bending backward. It is also of use to suspend 
them in a cask of must, while the must neither 
touches them, nor they one another, for they 
keep as they were taken from the vine. You 
will also preserve the bunches, if immediately 
after the vintage you throw them unhurt and 
whole into a pitcher, and carefully stop the 
mouth of the pitcher and secure it with gypsum. 
.Being also covered with potters clay, that is well 
wrought, so as to have the consistence of honey, 
and. being suspended, they are preserved, and 
they are washed clean for use. They are pre- 
served in the same manner, being rubbed with 
. the juice of purslane, and hung up. Some pre- 
serve 
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serve them in wine mixed with water. The g r a pe 
keeps a whole year; if, having thrown warm 
water, having alam in it, over it, when gathered 
rather early, you instantly remove it The grape 
is also preserved in honey. What has been said 
in relation to the grape, suits apples also. 
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BOOK V. 

HYPOTHESIS, 

These things are contained in this Book, being the Fifth of 
the select Precepts on Agriculture, and comprising the me- 
thod of planting and raising the vine, and when it is proper 
to gather the fruit, and what relates to the keeping away of 
animals inimical to it ; and what relates to the prepara- 
tion of (Enanthe, and to the making of dried grapes ; and 
*hat relates to the planting of reeds. 

I.— CONCERNING land pit for vines. 

Land that is of a blackish colour, not dense, 
and having a moderate quantity of good k water 
at some depth, is adapted to vines ; for such 
land receiving the showers, neither wastes them by 
admitting them under ground, nor does it retain 
the water on its surface, for that which is re- 
tained on the surface rots the plants. One 
ought therefore to examine the soil to some 
depth, for we often find indeed what is of a 

blackish 

* Sweet, in the Greek, 
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blackish colour above, and a soil of potters d#v 
underneath, and the reverse again. But 
that is thrown up by flowing rivers, is the best; 
whence we commend Egypt And to speak 
briefly, every soil of a blackish hue, not too dense 
nor too glutinous, but having moisture, is well 
adapted to receive the vine. 


II. THE KINDS OF VINES; IN WHAT SOIL YOU 

ARE TO PLANT THEM, AND WHAT POSITIONS 
ARE ADAPTED TO THE VINE. 

You are to plant the white vines in the soil of 
blackish colour, and which is moist and watery, 
already mentioned ; for these kinds want more 
nourishment from the soil, as they are of a firm 
texture, and dense, and they are raised with 
difficulty. A soil of potters clay likewise, un- 
less it is altogether thin and broken into fissures, 
receives the white 1 vines : such vines however do 
not suit a dry, and thin, and sandy soil, but 
they which have thick grape-stones and little pith, 
as the black grape generally is, producing good, 
and much, and strong wine, being of a quality 
contrary to the white vines, which are naturally 

difficult 

1 i. e. vines bearing white grapes. 
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difficult to be raised. That called Pii’thldF, ' a fid 
the Corcyreean, and what is denominated Chldtis \ 
beHig white, aiohe love a thin soil, because they 
are richer. For it is necessary to plant thosfe • 
which are indeed naturally more moist, in squalid 
a!nd cold and more dry situations ; but those that 
are dry, in moist situations ; for thus what’ fs 
wanting to the plants may he supplied from the 
nature of the soil. It is universally proper there- 
fore to set the kinds of vines that are not easily 
nourished, but such as are of a contrary nature, 
in a more exuberant soil ; and in a soil of black- 
ish colour, such as are thriving and able to draw 
to themselves all their aliment from the earth : for 
those of prosperous growth ;set in rich ground 
do not accelerate the ripening of the friiit, but 
they run into a profusion of leaves; and those 
that are weak' will produce fruit that is worse* in 
drier situations. It is therefore necessary to 
form a judgment and a discrimination of the 
plants and of the soil, as it has been demon- 
strated, and thus to fix the temperament.* For 
this reason some transfer the plants from moun- 
tainous into champagne situations, and again 
. from 

* This is mentioned by Columella, lib. iii. 2. 24. 

n Weaker, according to the Greek. 

0 i. €. mixture of different qualities. 
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from ebnmpu^ae sitnatfons into mdr to' Mi 
aoU Ht ni n oua, for they a ay that the ewrth Tone* 
a contrary aflectio*. Of «H the vines indeed 
. that ended Munitm is the best ; for this is foil 
-which in Bithynia produces the wine sailed Dmo 
drogaleaon; in ether regions again tile TuMtoa^f 
and in Tioa of FapWagpaia, the Tiaaon ; ahd -in 
Heraclea 1 of Foetus it products the men* tele*- 
hrated wine; aod wherever this vine is planted^ 
it will produce fruit greatly superior to thadstf 
all others;' for its grape is eery sndet «hd nee* 
tweous when, eaten, so (hat the bees else hand 
.recourse to it in quest of nourishment. Itis-te* 
deed so very productive* that it beats duHbem 
op tdl the stem, such «* are round » their ap- 
pnaronee; and the grape-stones are pellucid), mid 
the kernels .and the pellicles are even twutt- 

pareot* bwt-it bas *fce pedicles, tfbkh aupptot 

the clusters, in general hard and ligneous*, it 
delights also greatly in, lofty' tree* wad it iihes 
to be assidioualy pampin«ted. Bat that wine is 
the best which is produced from vines planted in 
dry and inclined situations, and facing the east 
or the south. It is indeed moeeproper to plant 

the 

P From Tiare, a town of Mysia. 

^ On the shone of the Euxipe Sea. 

r In the arjjustum. 
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the arbustive vines in a champagne, and hoHow, 
and even situation : but you ate always to re* 
member, and particularly to observe, that the land 
il certainly more adapted to a p l antat i o n of low 
Vines, which is in irregular and gently-inclined 
situations, and in such as are more elevated and 
more dry, for this will receive the summer's heat 
with less in tenseness being well exposed to the 
air.: and that which is expanded in tuwukwe ait 
• tpations, and at, the bottoms of mountain^, suits 
lpw and prostrate vines ; for in isucb situationa 
the soil ffpnt the tQP* and whatever is nutritious 
ami pf a ^rtdinng fualhjy, is jpradualbr conveyed 
dmwmpanb imperceptibly by the descending showr 
eps. yon must, not plant vines on the tops 
pf mountains, for the wet conveyed hrom them 
with the, soil, leaves the roots naked and without 
nourishment. But you, ought to plant the arbua* 
live vpMft^q champagne and even and moist 
ground .end especially in warm situations, where 
the winds not being too powerful, but hipping 
moderately, cherish them suspended on the trees; 
but the winds being vehement in cold situations, 
hurt t the arbustive vines. The Theriaca is un- 
doubtedly the best of ttU ,J for the sweetness of its 
wine, to which I)emt)Critus-'b«ats J testimony with 
regard to salubrity and superior goodness ; but it 
bears a shoot naturally slender and feeble. 

, ll h 
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' That is called the nursery, in which pKn§ 
are set to be transplanted, and, as the BMiy- 
nians say, where they are preparatively hurawE 
Let the plants be set in the nursery not less/ Wan 
a foot deep ; for thus the plant will be eaisily <jug 
up with the spade, and it will always be more 
benignly warmed by the sun : but let such as are 
called the anterior shoots, and what is’ of super- 
fluous growth,' be removed, that it* may increase 
in thickness. It is also proper they should T>e1re^ 
moved with the hand, not with the knife, for the 
application of the knife makes the young 
come torpid.' - “Some Indeed transplant it the se 1 
cond or third .year ; but the sets that are trans : 
planted the third year will be more generous. 
It is not proper to water the nurseries, unless we 
are also "to water the vineyards; for ever^ thing 
that is done in the nursery, must be also ’done j? 
the vineyard. 


IV.— CONCERNING CLIMATE*. 

We ought always to adapt our plantation to 
the nature of the. pktee. For if the situation is 

warm, 

• i. c. the plant. 

* According to the etymology of the Greek word 9 it seems 
to signify what is in English called aspect* 
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warm, we acre to set our plants facing the north ; 
and if itttf cdtd, we are to set' diem toward the 
south ; and- if it is between these extremes and 
temperate, an eastern and western aspect will be 
more eligible : an eastern one will still be mere 
so, if it be not infested by the south-east : and 
sometimes a western aspect will be rather prefer- 
able, when being at a distance from the sea it 
has the western breeze blowing towards it : and 
universally in more warm situations the northern 
winds are suitable, and in such as are, cold the 
southern breezes. 

Y.~concernikg maritime situations, and 

SUCH AS ARE NEAR RIVERS. 

. Maritime situations are much adapted to the 
vine, bothon.account of their warmth, and on. 
account of the moisture that imperceptibly rises 
from the sea to nourish the plants; and the sea 
breezes are very useful to the vines. It is the 
opinion of most persons that there ought to be 
no river near, much less a. marsh, on account of 
the vapour and cold air that continually rise there : 
JMightft.wke arise, noxious to the vine end to the 
CQffn grounds, and rendering the ajr hurtful. 
Y t eu ought moreover carefully to avoid marshes as 
vol. i. L much 
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much as possible. But if is proper tp kpowebstr 
whatever vines have been wed. to-be-hurtby seetii 
winds, or by clouds, orblight, wheh raised- ow> 
trees, that is, when become arbustive, fihey ^wdb 
not be hurt •• - ^.*v 

< * > 

VI.-— CONCERNING THE TIME OT PLA 

VINES. " 

( t * 

Some advise to take the shoots and hornet 
difttely to plant them at the beginning of thw 
spring, while the western breezes blow : end soma 
advise not to plant immediately at the beginning 
of the spring, but they recommend to take the 
shoots and to plant them when the plants are going 
to bud. The T seasons then indeed for planting 
vines are different ; tor some truly plant them 
after the vintage, when their leaves are felling, 
and some at the beginning of the spring. But 
I having received my knowledge from experience, 
advise rather bo make every kind of {dentation, 
and especially of the vine, in situations that are 
not irrigated, in autumn; few then the shoots, 
eased from their burden and from the weight of 
the bunches of grapes after the vintage, and hav- 
ing recovered their strength and power, and net 

-■yet 

v See Columella, *3. 14; Palladius, 3. 9 * and 10. 4. 
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yet worsted by the frost,. will morespeedUyooa- 
leaee with the soil, and nature particularly che- 
rishes the mots more at that time. We ought 
therefore, as it ha# been observed, to plant in 
situations that are not watered, in autumn, that 
the showers that fall during the winter may 
supply the want of irrigation. I have done this 
in my Maratonyme villa (whence I am induced 
to date the origin of the thing), and in other 
planes where X have possessions : and they indeed 
who saw and heard of what was dona disapproved 
of it at the beginning; but having afterwards re- 
ceived much advantage from the practice, they 
were pleased, and followed my doctrine ; and this 
holds good among us to the present time. This 
is however evident, that it is not proper to plant 
the vine after the vernal equinox. 

VII.— -IT is PROPER PREVIOUSLY TO KNOW 

WHAT KIND OF WINE THE GROUND TO BE 

PLANTED, WILL YIELD. 

I think it verynecessary that the vintager 
should first of all know what kind of wine will be 
produced from the land that is to be planted ; 
and the experiment in relation to this is made in 
this manner : having dug a trench to the depth 

L £ of 
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of two feet in the ground (hat is to be planted, 
and having taken some mould from the spot that 
is dug, throw it into a glass vessel with some clean 
rain water ; and having mixed and perturbed the 
water, suffer it to come to a perfect sediment,’ 
and it will then be quite visible to you through 
the transparent glass : and when it has perfectly' 
subsided, taste the water ; for as the taste of the 
water will be, expect that the wine will be also 
like it If indeed you then find the savour disa- 
greable, or the taste bitter, or saltish, bitumi- 
nous*, or otherwise bad, decline the planting of 
that ground ; but if you find it weil flavoured, and 
pleasant, and sweet, and extremely good, plant 
that ground with confidence. 


VIII.-— WHAT SHOOTS OUGHT TO BE PLANTED, 
AND FROM WHAT PART OF THE VINE, AND 
WHETHER IT IS PROPER TO PLANT SHOtfTS 
FROM YOUNG OR OLD VINES. 

When vines will produce fruit in perfection, 
you ought to have an eye to those that bear good 
fruit, and plentifully, and have many eyes and 
no blemish, and to mark them all, and to take 

the 

u A7fmXnAi, of the taste of asphaltos, which is a species 
of bitumen. • 
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, * 

the plants from them in the season for planting ; 
not from young vines, for they are feeble ; nor 
from old ones, for they are barren ; but from such 
as are the most vigorous, or rather before they 
arrive at that period. But you are to take the 
shobts neither, from the highest nor from the in- 
ferior parts, but from the middle of the vine ; 
and you are indeed to throw away a shoot that is 
rough, and extraordinarily wide, and hollow’', and 
that has few eyes, and the root end contracted; 
and you must take the shoots that are round, 
and smooth, and solid, and having many eyes, 
arid many fresh buds : and let the shoots that are 
taken, also have a part of the shoot of the former 
year; and when taken, let them be immediately 
planted, for what is recently cut coalesces with 
tbp soil more speedily, as being quite alive: but 
if the planting is necessarily delayed a short time, 
it is proper to dig the shoots into the earth, as 
soon as they are taken, either loose, or remissly 
tied, that they may all be cherished* by the soil, 
which is to be neither too dry nor too moist ; and 
that is better, whence they were taken. If in- 
deed it is necessary to keep the plants longer, 

L 3 

w Apafoixvhf, like ferula. 

* 'Enjoy, in the Greek. 
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let them be put in a vessel* that Is dry, acme 
mould being previously spread under ft, end 
some being also thrown into it, that they may 
have the benefit of the soil on all sides : but the 
vessel Ought to be carefully stopped with clay, 
thatneither the wind ndr the air may be able to 
get in, for the plants thus keep unhurt during 
two months. Some indeed have kept shoots re- 
ceived from a great distance fresh*, having hud 
them in squills, or in edible bulbs. But plant 
such as are hurt by time and become dry, having 
put them in water during a night and a day ; and 
if the ground is more than commonly dry, It ft 
better to irrigate the shoots that are healthy, and 
so to plant them. It is proper also to take care 
that the shoots to be planted may not germinate 
before they are set, for they will die; but that 
part of a shoot is better for planting which ex- 
tends to seven buds*. The shoot then is good 
and fit for planting, from one that is of the former 
year, as far as seven buds ; but otherwisfe it is 
Useless. Wherefore some do not do well, who 
cut the shoots longer into two or three parts, and 
plant them. 

IX. 

? Er *■*#*>, in a cask. 

* Green, in the Greek. 

* Eyes, literally. 
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JX.-^HOW VINES OUGHT TO BE PLANTED, AND 
WHAT OUGHT TO BE DONE, THAT THEY MAV 
* SPEEDILY TAKE ROOT; AND WHETHER A 
‘ SHOOT IS TO BE PLANTED STRAIGHT OR IN 
AN OBLIQUE POSITION. 

They who plant a vine ought to remember 
always previously to apply moist cow-dung to the 
roots, and to the upper extremities of the shoots; 
fpr they say that reptiles and worms, when they 
smell it, do not get to them. It is also proper 
to scatter a small quantity of pounded mast of 
the Oak, and vetches that are bruised and once 
ground, so that they may be only bruised and 
separated, to mix with the mast, and to scatter 
them over the places where the plants are to be 
set; for these contribute to the facility of their 
taking root, and to the keeping* of the wine, 
and to produce plenty of fruit Some also throw 
in with the plants the halm of pulse, and espe- 
cially of beans, for such things keep them warm 
during the winter, and they prevent injury from 
noxious animals; and some pour in urine. It 
is also proper to throw in a handful of parched 

l 4 grape-stones 

* rif* MtoMmr, to the age, e, to give it strength to enable 
it to keep. 
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grapfc-stonea' into each trench, the grape-stooesbi 
white graces in/deed to the black kinds, : pndr:4f 
Week grapes to those that are white. Youfoap 
likewise plant your shoot straight; but that whjafcr 
is . oblique is better, tor the latter takes,. root 
sooner. Whether the plant' is *et, straigh t*, 
crooked, you must put three or four sizeable* 
stones around ;‘you mast then throw in the.moul^. 
with the dung, treading it level: it is likewise 
necessary to take care that the eyes near the 
soil may not be inefficacious ; you must then fay 
on more stones of the same size, and toead* th«tn 
in. Manure indeed thrown in elierishe# node 
strengthens the plant, and grapenstoues psake.ih, 
take root sooner. The stones, also. prevent 
mould from tolling in altogether, and they keep 
the roots cool in the summer. Motion, also ,re« 
commends to apply* the least quantity- of ite 
pitch of cedar to the extremities of Cbe< roots of 
the plant; for it does not suffer it to rot, -and by 
its smell it prevents reptiles . from getttirtg in*;< 
Some indeed then do not turn the ground, toh/ 
simply use a setting stick, and set the plants: bob- 

tin# 

e The Greek strictly means the kernels contained in the* 
stones. 

d One of which was a handful, according tp the Gree^. 

* The Greek implies that this application was in a moist state# . 
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ife'»'Vety disngtteeable to mCj fbr themode of 
. ^fcuflMg,.ACith a thorough digging, is better than 
titoplanting by means of the setting stick ; for in 
dkejlatterc&se indeed die eyes are injured', and 
the shoot is distorted, but in the former it is set 
Straight and unhurt. 

I 

X,— WHAT DAT OF THE MOON, AND WHETHER 

WHEN IT IS ABOVE OR BELOW THE EARTH, IT 

is proper, to plant vines. 

MAnT of die ■ ancients positively affirm that 
youvareto plant vines from die first till the fourth 
day of the moon’s age; and some advise to plant 
tbetti on all the days while it increases, and to 
prune them when it decreases. Others decline 
planting when it increases ; but this is acknow- 
ledged, that it is of utility to set vines when the 
mootiis under the horizon ; and to cut wood like- 
wise (when it is under the horizon. But Sotion 
says, Ibttt it is right to plant vines oil the days 
when die moon is invisible, that is, on the first 
and second day ; and other trees before the moon 
becomes apparent to the human race, for he says, 
that, such things as are planted on these days all 
take. root;. but. I have often planted when the 
■ » • moon 

• f Blinded, in the Greek. 
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moon wasdeereasing, and I have not 
Sotion reckons the twenty-ninth and thirtieth 
among the days of the moon’s invisibility, ^t.is 
proper to take the shoots for planting and.ibr 
grafting when the moon is decreasing. 

XI. — WHAT MAY BE RAISED IN VINEYARDS. 

Some plant beans and vetches* in their -vine- 
yards, as having the power to preserve the plants 
unhurt; and some indeed sow gourds and cucum- 
bers: but experience has taught me that it is 
useful to sow nothing in the vineyards; for the 
things that are sown take away the nourishment 
from the vines, and the shade is hurtful to them. 
Avoid most particularly the cabbage as naturally 
dry, and having a native antipathy to the. vine. 
It is well known that if any one pour the least 
quantity of wine over cabbage while' it is boiling, 
it will not boil to perfection, and its colour will 
be spoiled. Persons also wishing to drink much 
wine and not to be inebriated, previously eat raw 
cabbage. If it also happens that the vine -and 
cabbage are planted the one near the other,, the 
vine while growing, when the cabbage approaches, 
does not make a straight progression, but it be- 
comes 

* A vetch of this species was called o^rfof. 
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comes distorted, having an antipathy to the cab- 
bage. Tarentinus also says that yon are to sow 
nothing at all between the vines, which I likewise 
recommend, having experience for my teacher. 

XII.— CONCERNING THE DEPTH OF PLANTING 
VINES. 

It seems to me not to be right to make the 
trenches for vines less than four feet in depth ; 
for those that are planted on the surface soon 
grow old, and they produce poor fruit, receiving 
little nourishment in a scanty soil, and they are 
scorched in the summer. But it is necessary to 
dig and to plant as deep as the heat of the sun 
penetrates ; and they affirm that the heat of the 
sun does not descend further than the depth 
already mentioned, unless the ground has fis- 
sures ; but if you plant to a less depth than what 
has been prescribed, you will have vines that will 
be useless, and they will soon grow old. Be 
persuaded then that a depth of four feet is nutri- 
tious, but that which is lower is steril; but a 
plantation made to the depth of three feet is 
not bad* 

XIII. 
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XIII. — WHETHER IT IS NECESSARY TOPLANY^ 
TWO SHOOTS, OR ONLY ONE, IN A TRENCH. k 

It seems to me to be necessary to set two, 
shoots together instead of one in vineyards ; fo£* 
if one fail, the other will live : but perhaps it may. 
not be proper-to set two shoots in nurseries where, 
there are so many shoots already set It is how- , 
ever certainly right to set two, that we may leave, 
that which is most thriving. When two shoots 
indeed are planted in vineyards and become 
strong, that which is the weakest is undoubtedly 
to be taken up; and that which is left is to, be. 
tied to stakes, which is to be suffered to remain 
in its place, or to be transplanted ; for if two 
shoots are permitted to be in one trench, their 
roots are confined, and they do not partake of 
sufficient nourishment, as two infants are not, 
fostered by one nurse. 

XIV. ; CONCERNING THE DIFFERENCE OF 

QUICKSETS 1 , AND OF THOSE RAISED FROM 
CUTTINGS. 

The rooted plants of vines seem to differ from 
cuttings in this, that the rooted plants have an 

acknowledged 

h Kai tm am xXnfiarot; literally, “ and of those raised from 
a cutting.” K*a p* was a cutting, which was set in the ground 
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acknowledged growth,' having once taken root, 
and the latter are in expectation of taking root. 
The rooted plants also indeed produce fruit the 
second year or even sooner; and' those from cut- 
tings hardly the third or fourth year : but? trains 
jflEhting makes the fruit better. Some do hot 
Sfct properly that cut the longer shoots into 1 two 
or three parts, and plant them; for that part from 
One to seven eyes is only useful, but the ’part 
above is of no use, according to the opinion of 

Florentinus and of the.Quintitii. 

</ • - - • - , / ; . 

5tV.— -THAT IT IS NOT PROPER TO PLANT MIXT 
KINDS OF VINES, AND ESPECIALLY THE WHITE 
WITH THE BLACK GRAPES. 

' Every vine is not of the same: nature nor of 
die same season; but one indeed brings fruit to 
perfection soon, and another late. The fruit is 
also different ; for some is yellow, some is black, 

• and 

to grow. The Latin word sarmentum is not well applied to 
convey the meaning of the Greek term with perspicuity, 
although it is so constantly used in the translation. The 
Greeks called the shoot, which they used as a graft, iirwnjy*, 
which the Romans called surcvlus. 

1 This and the preceding sentence are inverted in this trans- 
lation, for they seem to be misplaced in the original. 
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and some Is. white; some is indeed sweet, sad 
some is hitter, and some is indeed light, and same 
is heavy, and some is durable, and some is nojt 
so: and some wine indeed is better when it is 
Qld, and some when immediately drunk; and the 
nature and management of each is differed 
You ought then to avoid the mixing of these^ 
lest the best being mixed may be hurt by the 
worst But nothing hurts wine so much as when 
the early grapes are gathered with those that are 
later; but that is to be accurately observed above 
all things, that the white may not be trodden 
with the black grapes; and it will be much better 
if they are not planted together, for they have a 
certain natural antipathy to each other. 


XYI. — THAT IT IS BETTER HOT TO TI.ANT YlNES 
OF THE SAME SORT, BUT THE DIFFEMENT 
KINDS APART. 

They do most prudently who plant three or 
four kinds of vines apart in the vineyard; for 
they will all prove productive together, or they 
will not all prove defective together, for it is pre- 
carious to depend on one kind : for this reason 
then it is not proper to plant promiscuously, hut 
separately, according to the different kinds ; for 

there 
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there ixa vfry gye*t difference ia vines, not. only. 
ii> respect pf, colour, bwt in. respect of xjuaiHy. 
lijkewise; and the woe that is made from thq 
different vines has a consummate difference. 

* * I 

XVII. CONCERNING THE DIFFERENCE OF KIND 

• i : • . i 

IN VINES. 

, , hlvERV vine indeed doe* not produce the mono 
wqe w every situation; /for the quality of the air 
also contributes greatly tw its goodness, and on 
the contrary it is hurtfel to it. The Aminean, 
however, in general produces wine of a more 
excellent kind in every situation, and particularly 
in oblique and dry situatioos, aad in such as are 
wet* end especially if it is raised on trees. The 
vine also which is next thp which has, 

small clusters of grapes and many grape-stones, 
wfech is called by the Bitffynians Drofqltif ?, , \yhich 
some also gather with the Aminean, produces like- 
wise sweet wine. The white vine also, which has 
larger dusters, raised on trees in diy situations* 
produces very good wine, and plenty of it, and 
it is called in Bithynia Leucothracia ; and it has 
oblong clusters, and the grape-stones df equal 
thickness, globular, and of a beautiful appear- 
ance ; 

k In some copies it is tgwafcf. 
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abce ; and in the season when they are'' 
a deep red colour; and it has its shoots aisof c d l t 
There is also a vine in. Bfthynia called : B & finttS 
which comes to maturity soon; and it is qulffe* 
early, bearing large clusters, almost a cubit long, 
and ^rape-stones that are full and of a w hi l e 
colour, transparent, and round, having the ap- 
pendant clusters immoderately long; and what it 
peculiar to this alone; it throws out three shoots 
from every eye, while the other kinds hardfy 
duce two from an eye ; it is therefore expedfon^to* 
cut* it quite close in the pruning of it, lest 1 it tifaet 
become languid, as it is a great heater. Tltfr 
vine is also enormously large, and it does not 
soon grow old, nor is it hurt by the dreamton^ 
bient air, and it bears the various ' kinds nf 
it also makes 1 wine that ^sufficiently gdod, ; par-*' 
haps on accoimtof befog 1 raised on trees ; babiiJ 
is not durable; from the nature of it. The Altai* 
nean also already mentioned is not less 
than these : it is therefore eminently proper ty 
prefer this to all; for Varro affirms that every 

plethron 

1 If oifa (Tifvmtw. Xifttf is what the French call camard. 
The Homans, by adding a letter, formed a word by which they 
signified a monkey, from the flatness of the most leading fea- 
ture in the 'animal’s^visage, XywrtyiM signifies to cat flat and 
even. 
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^Ajroa“ of Aminean vines used to produce three 
h^p^j^i > af^phoree. Put one iqay leave many 
sj^o^s of this vine to make a more abundant quan^ 
ttfy of wine ; ; for it-likes to be cut to a great length, 
ip-proniogj and to be allowed many shoots. You 
opght theroforC' to plant the Amine any ine prior: 
cipaUy in every situation ; and if the planting of 
other- Vetoes bas.pre-oecupied the ground, you may 
graft it; for the grafting* of it is not less useful 
than*' the planting, and: especially if the/ vine that 
» grafted ■ is. laid down the second year. We 
however prove it to be fruitful, not from the first 
pprf Second year, but from many years ; for the 
MW that prunes having often left many shoots, are 
the cause- of an ample produce of wine for one or 
tfwoi years. , But that vine is fruitful which, having 
a moderate number of shoots left, always bears in 
the- same manner. That then is to be universally 
reckoned fruitful, not one which bears one cluster 
am. each shoot, bu.t many shoots from each eye, 
and clusters from each of them. 

s , . 1 ■ i 

v ^ Plethfon, in this .place, evidently signifies what the Ro- 
manscalled jugcrum. See Varro, i. 2 
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XVI£I.— *HOW ONE OUGHT TO PLANT A LA TBS* 

We are to plant the shoot called a layer” it* 
this manner: having dug a trench a foot deep* 
and hawing drawn the shoot from the vine, not 
cutting but bending it, we set it in the trench and 
we lay some mould on it, leaving a conspicuous 
part of the shoot to remain above the ground* 
that the one part, being still joined to the vine* 
may draw nourishment as from a nurse?, while 
the other is fostered in the soil, and itfakes: root 
being doubly cherished'. The shoots indeed 
thus planted produce fruit without difficwlty ;aad 
they will be well nourished which are , raised from 
maternal and from their own roots, which are 
properly transplanted, when they are three years 

Old. 

XIX. — CONCERNING THE MODE OF CULTURE. 

The ground to be planted is to be cleared from 
all wood, not only by digging, but also by ofren 
ploughing ; not only by taking up the toots, bat 

also 

* Trjt xxtep «*•» awt^vya, 

° at w par * ; as from an udder. 

* Being nursed by two mothers, in the •Greek. 
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also by carrying away the stones, and especially 
sneh as are large; for all the stones that are 
above burn the stems during the summer, being 
wanned by the sun, on account of the heat 
remaining in the solid substance; and the stones 
being again cold during the winter, and especially 
the small ones which are about the roots, hurt 
them ; as, on the contrary, they that are deep are 
an advantage, for they refresh the roots in the 
hot season. The ground indeed ought to be dug 
so that the part which is above may get to some 
depth, and that the soil below may be raised to 
the surface ; for thus that which is dry has the 
benefit of the moisture above, and that which is 
wet and dense will have the advantage of warmth 
and of solution. But we ought to take care that 
we may level the cavities as much as possible, 
and that we may not suffer hollow places to be 
in the vineyards. When one digs round the 
vines after they have taken root the first year, he 
must remove the roots near the surface with a 
very sharp knife the following year; for a vine, 
that has been accustomed to spread its roots on 
all sides, precludes a deep radication. 


M 2 
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XX. CONCERNING ABLAQ.UEATION. ' 

We are indeed to ablaqueate, that is, weane 
to dig round vines when they are two years old 
to the depth of two feet, to the breadth of ^hreei; 
and among the arbustive vines we are to cut off 
the creeping roots of the trees ; for, as the plants 
of.the vines being yet tender, if they meet with 
larger and more powerful roots, they are oppressed 
and disturbed: therefore there ought to be a 
good distance between the plants of the vines 
and the trees. 

XXI. — CONCERNING THE CARE OF VINES. 

It is proper to cut off what is redundant in 
vines just planted, not in a transverse section, 
nor near the eye, but more than two fingers 
breadth distant, not to the north but to the south, 
the incision being made behind the eye, that the 
sap that flows down from it may not hurt the eye 
: underneath: and if the moisture be troublesome, 
smear the cut with fresh amurca that has been 
boiled ; and you are to ablaqueate the plants twice 
or three times, and some throw manure over them. 
You are to dig round them the second year every 

six 
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six months : and when they begin to be three? 
years old you must carefully remove what is 
superfluous with a saw, and after the autumn you 
must dung them a foot deep. But we are to, 
afclaqueate vines in wet situations, and we, are to. 
leave the roots near the surface, that, since on 
account of the abundant moisture the inundated 
roots, cannot remain deep, they may at least 
spread sideways and be able to live, not having 
the benefit of soil to much depth, but saving it 
above from extension in breadth. 


XXII. now MANY SHOOTS IT IS PROPER TO 

LEAVE TO A VINE FOUR YEARS OLD, AND TO 
WHAT SORT OF STAKES YOU ARE TO TIE THEM. 

It; is sufficient to nourish two shoots on young 
vines the fourth year, to which more than four 
eyes are unnecessary, and we may indeed remove 
those two near the stem with the pruning-knife, 
and to prevent them from budding; but we must 
leave the two uppermost for the increase of the 
plant But at the beginning of the spring the 
pruner must fix a strong and straight stake from 
five to seven feet; and let it not be more slender 
than a very generous reed, that it may not en- 
cumber nor shade the plant. A stake indeed 

m 3 that 
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that has no bark on it is more eligible* lor can* 
tharides and such things as have been used tft 
infest the vine get into a stake that has the bark 
On, and they are concealed in it. You must dee 
tie the plant, having stretched it to the staled. 
When a vine is likewise become to a state of in- 
fection at the age of six years, you are to- apply 
die pruning-knife to the higher branches 1 , to three 
or four, according to the strength of the {deal; 
and you are to apply a shoulder' stake to each 
leading shoot, which will be strong enough to 
support the -shoots and the clusters. 

XXIII. CONCERNING PRUNING. 

It is proper to begin pruning from the month 
of February or March, from die fifteenth of Fe- 
bruary to the twentieth of March. But some 
prune immediately after the vintage, saying that 
the vine is relieved when deprived of useless 
shoots, and that it does not, as in the spring, 
bleed to destroy its aliment. Those also that 
are pruned in the autumn shoot earlier in die 
spring ; but if the spring be cold, and the frost 

attack 


q E KUfMf, literally, “ to the shoulders.” 
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attack them, fheywillbe frost-bitten’, < i It it the* e* 
tore better in ootd situations rather to cut them 
preparatively, and not thoroughly to prune them, 
that is, to leave the conspicuous eyes and shoots. 
It, is however necessary to prune in the spring: 
and one ought to begin the pruning, not in the 
morning, but when the frost is melted by the sun, 
and when the shoot has been warmed. One 
6oght also to have very sharp and very* good 
knives for pruning. > 

.1 • : - ( , ■ . , 

XXIV. FOR FRUCTIFYING THE VINE AND 

THE MAKING OF GOOD WINE. , 

Th£ vine will be fruitful, if the person who 
primes it is crowned > with ivy; and if a small 
quantity of mast of die oak is pounded, -and ha- 
ving some vetches ground once, - so as to bruise 
them Only, and to divide them, if you throw them 
into the places of the plants, it contributes to 
the strength of the wine and to fructification. 
Shoots also having many eyes make the vine 
fruitful, and the transplanting of the vines is coft- 
■ ■ - ducive 

* KxvOrxmntti ; literally, “ they will be burnt.” In burning 
and frost-biting, the circulation seems to be affected much 
in the same manner. 

' * “ Very cutting,’’ in the Greek. 

M 4 
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ducive to fruitfulness, and tb. the making of good 
wine. You will make a : vine fruitful, if/ yojf 
plant Glucuriza* with it 


XXV. WHEN ONE OUGHT TO DIG THE FULL- 

GROWN 'VINES, AND THE ' UTILITY OF DIG- 
GING. ' J 

It is proper to dig before the shooting- of && 
bud ; for, when the clusters are first forming,-an4 
when the shoot is growing, the person who ■ digs 
after the germinating of it, greatly annoys and 
displaces the fruit by the motion : it is therefore 
better to dig earlier. Bu t much digging and much 
working of the ground are the foundation of life 
and of nourishment and of fruitfulness to .the* une* 
If this is not sufficiently done: before the shooting 
of it, it is better to withhold the digging, and when 
the germ is become strong, then to work on the 
.trees that were omitted. It is proper to take 
care the diggers do not wound or injure the stem 
with the spade, and hurt it ; for the vine that is 
wounded sickens and becomes unfruitful. 

XXVI. 


* Liquorice, 
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36XVl.f— HOW ONE OUGHT TO DUNft.TflE VINE, 
IN THE SEASON OF A'BLAQUEATING IT. ; 

The inhabitants of Libya and of the East 
having ablaqueated their vines, do not imme- 
diately cover their roots with mould, but suffer 
the trenches to be open during a whole winter. 
Bat the inhabitants of rainy countries cover them 
earlier, confining the roots, through which their 
strength exhales, in the ground. Some also make 
a trench deeper, and some make it of the depth 
of a foot; and besides the ablaqueation, they 
manure their grown vines with the dung of oxen, 
or of sheep, or of swine, or of other cattle. 
Pigeons dung also, being very warm, is well 
adapted to make vines shoot early, but it is ill 
calculated for making good wine. One ought 
likewise to apply four cotylae of manure of each 
kind, of those already mentioned, to each vine. 
One must not, however, throw the manure over 
tile trunk of the vine, but at a small distance, 
that the roots that are remote may partake of 
the heat, and that the manure indiscriminately 
heaped upon the naked roots may not scorch 
them : but if there be not a supply of manure, 
in that case the halm of beans and of other pulse 

will 
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will serve instead of manure ; for these are of 
utility to the vines against frost, and they are 
inimical to noxious reptiles. Grape-stones also 
make manure, but stale urine is much better. 
They also moderately ablaqueate and manure 
vines a year old, and those that are two years 
old likewise, to five years, according to due pro- 
portion : in tempestuous situations, however, it is 
better to do this to young vines every other year : 
but if the frost is fixed in those places, it is like- 
wise proper to heap the mould around the trunk : 
but a person indeed would manure to greater 
advantage if, in sandy land, he made use of sheep 
or goats dung, for it is well known that this is 
good ; and, in the white potters day, of cow 
dung; for, as it is by nature without strength, 
„ the sweetness and the richness of the manure 
sufficiently cherish it. 

XXVII. CONCERNING STAKING. 

Some cut the poles indeed in December and 
In the month erf January, and some in July and 
August; and some indeed tie the vines lower, and 
some higher. But it certainly is proper to tie 
the Aminean vines a foot higher than the other 
vines, yet not more than six feet: and in light 

and 
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and dry and sandy land, and in such as is infested 
by powerful winds, you must make the plant 
lower, but not less than four feet You must 
also sharpen the poles at each end, and you 
must smear the upper parts alone with boiling 
pitch, but not those that are fixed into the ground. 
Let the poles also stand upright, and let diem not 
be bent, lest they make the vines like themselves. 

* 

XXVIII. — CONCERNING PAMPINATION. 

It is proper to remove the superfluous buds 
while they are yet tender, for you will afford the 
vine much relief.* It is also proper to pampi- 
nate with the hand with cheerfulness. To prune 
and to pampinate require die same experience. 
Wherefore persons of experience sometimes re- 
move a shoot having fruit, and leave one that 
has none. But it is necessary to take away more 
buds from a young vine' that it may not be over- 
loaded : and when the heat of the sun begins to 
abate, it is necessary to remove the leaves, that 
all the bunches warmed by the son may ripen. 
The vine also, while in blossom*, ought to be dug. 

XXIX. 

* Lmvnvcn means literally perspiration. 

w It is possible the original expression might be pn opuXti, 
ought not. 
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XXIX. CONCERNING A SECOND PAMPI- 
N ATI ON. 

It is proper to remove what is superfluous 
about the bud gently and without violence, on 
vines that are recently planted, as soon as they 
have budded, after they have shed their blossom. 
But one ought to clear the leaves at the sides, 
thirty days before the vintage on vines that have 
rotten fruit, and that hardly ever bring it to 
maturity, on account of the moisture of the soil 
and of the multiplicity of the leaves, that< the 
winds blowing on them may refresh the grape, 
and you are to leave the leaves towards the top, 
that, protecting it against the excessive power of 
the heat, they may throtv a shade against the sun 
towards the top. If moreover there is much 
rain in the autumn, so as greatly to augment the 
swelling ofgrape-stones, you are to remove the 
leaves near the top, that the wine may not become 
sour. Some indeed in warm and dry situations 
likewise cover the fruit with dry* twigs and 
thorns, if there is not a supply of leaves. Let 

the 

* Qpiyamf. tyvycuv and nfctyut are indiscriminately trans- 
lated torment um. The first signifies a dry shoot, the second 
generally a cutting for propagation. 
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the vintner* also diligently go round the vine- 
yard straightening the poles and adjusting the 
yoke; and the yoke is called the coupling of the 
vine with the pole, knowing that as we, when 
inclined to one part of the body, are in pain, so 
likewise the vines when standing inclined and not 
straight are hurt. 

XXX. THAT THE VINE MAY NOT PRODUCE 

VERMIN OR CATERPILLARS, AND THAT IT 
MAY NOT BE INJURED BY THE FROST. 

I * « J 

Rub the bark with bear’s fat, and the vine will 
tibt produce vermin, or rub* the pruning-knives 
with which you cut the vines with bear’s fat, no- 
body being privy to it, and neither vermin nor 
"frost will injure the vine; or rub the pruning- 
' knives with garlic pounded with oil. If you also 
'boil the -caterpillars that are found on roses, in 
oil, and rub the knives, the vine will not be in- 
jured by any other noxious animal, nor by hoar 
frost. Or rub the knives with goat’s suet, or with 
the blood of a frog ; or you are to rub the whet- 
stone with ashes and oil, and you are then to set 
the knives. Having burnt shoots of the vine, 

and 

t i. e. the keeper of the vineyard, from vinitor. 

* See Palladius, lib. i. 35. 
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aadhaving nixed them with* die sap of die vine, 
aet them wity wine in the middle of the vineyard, 
and there will he no worms. 

XXXI.— THAT VINES MAY NOT BE INJURED 
BY FROST OR BLIGHT. 

Deposit some dry compost in the vineyard at 
various distances, according to the wind; and 
when you apprehend the frost* to be approach- 
ing, burn the compost, for the smoke being intro- 
duced will dispel the frost It is also proper to 
prune the vines that are easily hurt by the frost 
later, when they may be prompted to bud, for 
they will then blossom later. Thus then the vine 
hippuris has been thought to be less obnoxious to 
frost, because I believe it shoots late, when the 
sun is warm. Some indeed plant beans in their 
vineyards, and they believe that their vines will , 
not be hurt by the frost 

XXXII. — ANOTHER CONCERNING HOAR FROST. 

If it happens that the vines are hurt by hoar 
frost, and it is evident that the fruit has perished, 

it 

* vu, with the gummy substance that issued out of the 
shoots that were pruned. 

b Tij» n*x* signifies hoar frost. 


/ 
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it .is proper torcut and to shorten them, that their 
strength may remain; end they will; on that ac- 
count produce fruit earlier the year following; 
But some, having learnt it by experience in Bitby- 
nia, affirm, when the frost is apprehended, it is 
proper to ventilate the ashes of the tamarisk in 
the vineyapd; but if there is none, the ashes of 
any other wood, for dins die ashes resting on the 
eyes will keep off the assailing frost 

XXXIII. — CONCERNING BLIGHT*. 

As soon as you see the blight rising in the air, 
you ought immediately to burn the left horn of 
an ox with some cow-dung, and to make a great 
smoke round the ground according to the wind, 
that the wind may blow all the smoke to the 
place affected by the blight; for the smoke will 
dispel all the vitiated air. Apuleius also says, 
that the smoke of three crabs burnt with cow- 
dung, or with straw and goats dung, are suffi- 
ciently serviceable. But if it happens that you 

are 

c In Greek, qua Cn. It was sometimes called pOvoq, because 
the corn, when affected by it, had the colour of sinople or red 
earth. The Romans called it Rubigo for the same reason, 
and sometimes JErvgo , because it made the grain appear of 
a copper colour. 
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are overtaken by the blight, yon are to cure the 
injury thus: having pounded the roots *qr t^w 
leaves of wild cucumbers, or of the colokinthis, 
and having macerated them in water, besprinkle 
the things that are affected by the blight heftte 
sun-rising. The ashes also of the fig tree or>$£ 
the oak, macerated and besprinkled, have- the 
same effect Apuleius also says, if you thrqjvi 
branches of the bay tree over the ground* th$t 
what is noxious in the blight passes into thent; 
But it is proper to know that all things are, prin- 
cipally affected by the blight when the moqpa ipj 
full, and particularly , wheat, because the moop, 
being then very warm, and having a degree ; 
humidity, putrefies the grain in the night Some 
indeed having cut the fish silurus 4 in pieoes, bum 
it according to the wind, making a smell over 
every part of the ground. There is likewise, a 
Certain antipathy, if the skin of a seal is 'per- 
forated and stretched round a sieve, and the seed . 
is caused to pass through the sieve, and the 
ground is sown. This same thing likewise pre- 
cludes hail from falling, affording relief by some 
natural antipathy. 

xxxiv. 

4 Pliny prescribes this, 18, 29, 70. Matthiolus describes 
this fish, p. 272. 
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XXXIV^CURE FOR vines, the fruit of 

WHICH BECOMES DRY. 

When the grape-stones, grown to the size of a 
vetch, begin to become dry, then, having cut the 
dried part of the cluster and some of the sound 
part, or rather some of the sounder part near 
those that are become dry, you are to remove 
them ; then rub the incision with ashes mixed 
with very sharp vinegar: but those ashes are 
better which are from the shoots ; for thus the 
parts of the cluster going to be affected, being 
nibbed, will stop the injury: rub the stem of the 
vine also all around in the same manner. Some 
also besprinkle the lower parts of the stem near 
the roots with old and very pungent urine ; for by 
this application not only the fruit will be saved, 
but the vine also will be long-lived and flou- 
rishing. 

XXXV. — CONCERNING STERIL VINES. 

Make an opening in the trunk with a knife or 
with an auger, or rather with an oaken wedge; 
and lay a stone in the opening, that the parts of 
the trunk may be separated the one from the 
vol. i. n other, 
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other, and pour in about four cotylae of stale 
urine, pouring it gently over all the trunk, ri so 
that it may drop down to die roots; then lay on 
some dung mixed with earth. It is necessary 
however that they who fix a stone in the trunj^ 
should dig round the roots ; but you are to apply 
the remedy seasonably in autumn. 


XXXVI.— CONCERNING SIDERATED VINE'S. 

You will know the vines that are planet-struck 
indeed from this : they have their leaves of aaoost 
extraordinarily red colour : but you. will cute then) 
if you. perforate the lowest part of Jthe trunk, with 
an auger.; and if you fix an oaken peg in the. hole, 
or if you lay the roots a little open and. apply the 
peg in the same way, and lay on the mould, you 
will then cure the vines. Some indeed irrigate 
such vines with, sea-water.; but others, having 
boiled oil with asphaltos, rub them, and snch as 
have been hurt by any iron instrument, all around. 
Others, as in Bithynia, have from experience got 
the method to cure blasted vines by driving a nail 
through the lowest parts of die trunks ; others 
indeejl pour urine over the trunk and over the 
loots. 

XXXVII. 
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XXXVII.— CONCERNING DISEASED VINE8. 

• ' Besprinkling the trunk of a diseased vine 
with the ashes of the shoots or of the oak, mixed 
with vinegar, you will cure it. Urine* also 
poured over the roots is of great use. Some ' 
likewise cut morbid vines near the earth ; they 
then cover them lightly with the adjacent mould, 
having mixed a little dung with it ; and when the 
buds shoot, they indeed remove those that Are 
Weak, and they leave those that are generous ; 
and the following year having selected the most , 
suitable one of those that were left, they remove 
the rest. 

I 

XXXVIII. — CONCERNING LACHRYMAL VINES. 

. V inks that shed many tears throw them out 
crude, and not distributed over the whole body 
of the vine. We are then to make an impression 
with a priming-knife on the trunk, and we are 
to make an incision f ; and if what is done is of 
no use, we are likewise to make an impression * 

n 2 on 

* The Greek says, human urine, in this and in other pas- 
sages where it has been mentioned. 

f A wound, in the Greek. 
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on many of the roots ; and we are to make an 
incision in them by some means ; and we are' to 
rub the cuts with amurca boiled to half its ori- 
ginal quantity, and cooled : and we are to rub 
the eye that lies near* the incision externally, 
which has been proved to be much better. 

XXXIX. CONCERNING VINES CALLED 

RUADES. 

You will know the vines called Ruades from 
their leaves, which are whitish and dry, and 
having their shoots broad and like thongs, and 
tender. You are then to cure them with ashes 
mixed with very sharp vinegar, rubbing the in- 
ferior parts, and besprinkling the parts about the 
stem particularly ; and you are to pour the ashes, 
when they are wet, over the vines: but some 
pour sea-water over their roots; and some are 
careful to remove the upper parts of the bunches/ 
and to prevent this. They have , indeed been 
called Ruades , which do not retain their fruity 
from 1 * the circumstance of its falling off. 


XL. 

g Under, in the original. 
h Pi t* p». 
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XL. — CONCERNING VINES LUXURIANT IN 
WOOD. 

<L # " 

It is necessary to prune 1 the vines luxuriant 

in wood ; for when they are disburdened of their 
shoots, they are eased ; but if they continue,* 
having ablaqueated them, we are to apply river- 
sand, and > a moderate quantity of ashes to them. 
But some lay stones round the roots, that they 
may cool the vine. 

XLI.— CONCERNING THE VINES THAT PRODUCE 
ROTTEN FRUIT. 

There are some vines which, having produced 
fruit, putrify the clusters before they are che- 
rished and become ripe. You are then to cure 
such as these with the leaves of purslane. But 
some' having mixed barley-meal* with the purs- 
lane, rub the trunk around ; others rub half of 

n 3 the 

1 Moagoropiw, to prune them so as to permit them to grow 
to a proper length. 

k YXoponu, u e. to run into exuberance, seems to be under- 
v stood in this place. 

1 AXftvow meant the meal of barley that had not- been 
parched. 
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the cluster with purslane ; some also throw four 
cotylae of stale ashes or sand over the roots. 

XLII.— 'CONCERNING VINES faURT BT THE 
SPADE. 

In relation to a vine hurt by the spade, or by 
any other instrument, if the wound is under 
ground, let it be covered with very fine earthy 
having mixed goads or sheeps dung with it, and 
bind it; then stir m the earth round the stem, and 
take care of the vine : but if the wound is about 
die root, having mixed some fine manure wjth 
some light earth, lay it on, and dig round it fre- 
quently, turning the shoot around, not bending 
iit towards you, apd use no violence. 

XLIII. — HOW IT IS POSSIBLE TO KNOW BEFORE 
THE VINTAGE THAT IT WILL BE A PLENTIFUL 
AND GOOD, OR A BAD WINE SEASON. 

Take a grape-stone, that is a grain, with your 
fingers, gently from the bunch, and if any mois- 
ture bursts out of it, it is an evident sign of 
plenty. Some also, if there is a plentiful crop 

of 

• n«£Krxs>Afir sometimes means to dig around with the 

sur cuius. 
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OfMvW; affirm that there will be plenty of wine 
fruit likewise. We conjecture too that die wine 
twll be good and powerful, if there are many 
showers during the spring; the showers indi- 
cate the same thing when the grape is of the size 
of a vetch, and is at the same time of a sour taste. 
But rain that falls during the season of the vin- 
tage, will make the wine not only watery, but 
liable to turn also. 

XLI V. PREPARATION FOR A HEDGE. 

If you wish Ip have a secure hedge, having 
dug a trench a cubit" deep, fix stakes in it, and 
stretch a rope along the trench : but let there be 
some vetches ground in readiness the day before; 
and the seed of the bramble, and of the' paliurus®, 
and. of the oxyacantha", being all macerated to 
the consistence of honey, lay the seed of the 
bramble, and of the paliurus, and of the oxya- 
cantha, on the extended rope; and having be- 
sprinkled the place with’ the stuff, permit it to 

n 4 remain 

. ■ = 1 foot 6.13125 inches. 

• • A species of thorn, Matth. 1. i. c. 104. 
t The Latin name is acuta spina, Matth. 1. i. c. 105. 

T« umCpyiuvn. ArnGpyp* means the act of pouring out 
any liquid Substance. 
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remain a short time ; then lay on the eartkithat 
was thrown up out of the trench; and- after 
eight-and-twenty days it will produce shootsujf 
the length of four 'palms, which you aretotrans-' 
plant into a trench that is not deeper than fate- 
palms and they will grow more than a cubit'in 
two months ; then, being drawn to a great length, 
they will keep off thieves. Do this at the vernal 
equinox. Y ou will also make a hedge expedi- 
tiously, if, having rubbed a rope with the seed 
of the bramble, and having dug it into the 
ground, and cutting some thick reeds, you plant 
them to a moderate . depth, laying .them in an 
oblique position, not straight, throwing some 
manure in with the earth. But some make a 
hedge in this manner: — making cuttings from 
shoots of the bramble, and laying them in the 
hedges, they bury them a palm deep, and they 
water them till they shoot. Some also rub a 
rope with the berries, that is, the seed of the 
bramble, when they are ripened, with their hands.; - 
then having laid on some earth with dung, they 
water them till they shoot. But Democritus 
says that a hedge is properly planted in this man- 
ner fifteen days from the beginning of the spring. 
But a rope that has been much used at sea, and 

is 

r A palm was equal to four fingers breadth. 
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rarfbetonse -rbtten, with the seed of the bramble, 
•andwhththe other fore-mentioned seeds of prickly 
'plants, and with vetches*, and cover them in the 
French, and water them, if it can be done, every 
day ; for thus the hedge will grow speedily and 
perfectly, and it will be a secure .fence. 

, .■ .■ ' 

XLV. HOW IT IS PROPER TO GATHER THE 

VINES, AND WHAT ARE THE SIGNS OF MATU- 
RITY IN THE GRAPES. 


' It is not easy thoroughly to know when it is 
•proper to gather the grapes; wherefore some, 
gathering them before they are ripe, render the 
Wine small and weak, and such as will not keep: 
others, gathering them later, not only hurt the 
vine labouring under its burden longer than it is 
necessary, but if hail or frost happen, they will 
have their wine injured. There is then a proof 
of the season of the vintage, not only from the 
.taste, but from the sight also ; and we will hand 
down some of the indications. For the followers 
of Democritus and of Africanus say, that the 
grape continues in a state of perfect maturity 
six days, and not more : if then the kernel 
is not of a transparent green colour, but black, 

it 


* Calkd <goCw. 
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it indicates that it is ripe ; but others press the 
grape-stones, and if die kernel gets out baked, 
not having any of the fruit about it, they prove 
that the grapes are ripe for the vintage: but if 
the grape-stone gets out with part of the fruit, 
they say they are not ripe. Some also conjec- 
ture that the grape is ripe from the beginning of 
making "dried grapes. Others indeed prove t^at 
the grapes are ripe thus : where a bunch is very 
thick set, they take one grape-stone thence; after, 
a day or two they examine the bunch ; if there- 
fore the place remains the same in respect of 
appearance, when the adjacent grape-stones do 
not increase in size, they accelerate the vintage ; 
but if they see the {dace of the grape-stone les- 
sened, as when the fruit increases all around, 
they procrastinate the vintage as long as the 
increment goes on. 

* T» crag* literally, of the flesh. 

* The uv* pass* of the Romans. 


XLVI. 
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35,1/yX—IN WHAT HOUSE OF TRE MOQ $ IJ IS 
NECESSARY TO GATHER THE VINTAGE, AND 
IT 16 PROPER TO DO THE WORK OF THE VINT’- 
AGE, WHEN IT IS IN THE WANE, AND WHEN 
IT IS UNDER THE EARTH. 

It is proper to gather the vintage when the 
moon is in Cancer or Leo, or in Libra, or Scor- 
pio, or in Capricorn, or Aquarius; it is also • 
necessary to hasten to do the work of the vintage 
when it is in the wane, and under the earth. 


XLVIL — HOW IT IS PROPER TO REMEDY THE 
GRAPES THAT ARE BECOME SOUR, OR OTHER- 
WISE INFECTED, AND TO CURE THE WINE 
THAT IS TO ’'BE MADE FROM THRM. 


It is necessary to separate all the sour grapes, 
or such as are otherwise tainted, from the rest of 
the fruit, and tp cure the Must made from them 
thus: — You are to boil rain water to half its 
original quantity ; from this water that is boiled, 
pour into the wine rs much as a tenth part of the 
Must, and boil it again with the Must, so that a 
tenth part of it may be consumed in the boiling. 
Some indeed do not manage it in this manner ; 

but 


Y Zffopitot ©*rOF. 
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but they throw water on the grapes, apportioning 
the third part to the future Must ; and when the 
grapes are afterward trodden; they boil the Must 
so that a third part of it may be consumed. 

XLVIII.— CURE OF NOXIOUS ANIMALS THAT 
INFEST THE VINES. 

Worms that infest the vines, or that breed' in 
a part of the vineyard, will be destroyed by burn- 
ing cow-dung according to the wind : and some 
having made a suffumigation of galbanum, or of 
hartshorn, or of goats hoofs, or of ivory dust, or 
of the root of a lily, in the vineyard, have 
driven noxious animals thence. You will also 
keep off noxious animals, having made a suffu- 
migation of women’s hair, and you will cure 
women subject to abortion by it ; for they cure 
such affections by a suffumigation of women’s 
hair. Others having made a suffumigation of 
the herb w paeonia, and others of that which is 
called *prosopitis, or having planted them in the 
vineyards, drive away noxious animals. Some 
also, having boiled laserpitium and oil, rub the 
stems of the vines, having begun a little above 

the 

w Peony; Matth. iii. 140. 

* Supposed to be Burdock ; Matth. iv, 101 and 102. 
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file 'ground. But that caterpillars may not in- 
jure vines, rub the pruning-knives with garlic 
that is well pounded. - ' 

XLIX. AGAINST CANTHARIDES, AND THE 

LARGER ANIMALS THAT INFEST THE FRUIT. 

But that cantharides r may not hurt the vines, 
besprinkle the cantharides with oil, and rub the 
grindstone on which you are going to set the 
pruning-knives ; but some, to keep off larger 
animals, macerate canine feces in stale urine, 
and besprinkle all things around. 

L. — A PHYSICAL PARADOX OF DEMOCRITUS, 
FROM FREQUENT EXPERIENCE, THAT NEITHER 
VINES, NOR TREES, NOR CORN GROUNDS, NOR 
ANY OTHER THING, MAY BE HURT BY ANY, 
AND ESPECIALLY BY THE LARGER ANIMALS.* 

Throw a great many river or sea crabs, not 
less than ten, into an earthen vessel with water, 

and 

y Commonly called Spanish flies. They are found in 
Spain, Italy, France, and some parts of Germany, chiefly 
ip the spring season, on poplar and ash trees. As these trees 
were used in the arbmtum , it is likely that the vines of the 
Greeks and Romans were not a little incommoded by them. 

* Of the noxious kind. 
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and taping pat on the coper, set it jb tbeopeft 
air, that it may he inaolated during ten dayat theit 
what things soever you wish A remain unhurt^ 
besprinkle tliem with this water, using it reg»» 
larly until they increase, and you will wonder at 
its efficacy. 

LI. CONCERNING CENANTHE. 

You are to gather the oenanthe* from the' vine . 
that produces sweet wine, and from the wild 
vine, and chiefly from the arbustive vine : and 
you are to gather it in the flowering season, the 
bunches being indeed taken and dried in the 
shade : and the flowers being put into a clean jar, 
you are to pour in a proportionable quantity oif 
old well-flavoured sweet wine. You must wring 
ffierh carefully with your hands, and reduce them 
ioto masses, and lay them by. 

LII.— CONCERNING THE MAKING OF THE DRIED 
GRAPE. 

Many things have indeed been said by the 
ancients concerning the making of the dried 

grape, 

* Flower of the vine. It is often used for the flower of 
the wild vine, called labrutai. 
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grape, add I have feeenmdeced IvnutMgrfei* 
tkas manner. Hasting twisted the tip* bundle* 
from, the shoot, permit them to Tftiher on die vine^ 
asd> having arfterward reoiovedtbeaa, h*ig tlMafe * . 
in a sfeute, and lay the dried grape* in a vesral; 
having strewn vine leaves dried -by the ran under 
them ; and when the vessel is filled) lay vine 
leaves again over them ; and having put on the ■ 
cover, lay them in a repository that i» cool and 
free front smoke ; for that which w thus preserved, 
is, the Retried grape) and it keeps a long time, and 
it will be very sweet. 

LIII. CONCERNING A REED PLANTATION. 

Reeds like situations that lie well to die sun, 
and they are nourished by the winds : but they 
are principally planted indeed with roots, for 
this is the more eligible method of planting them. 

The reed likewise being laid in an oblique posi- 
tion will easily shoot : let them also that are set 
be at a due distance from each other, and let 
them be set to the depth of three or four fingers ; \ 

and it is necessary that one or two of the eyes of 
those that are set should look upwards : and it 

is 

k Xrc$ft(. 
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is necessary that those which are planted straight 
should have two joints, and that they should be 
planted to the depth of 'eleven fingers. But the 
time of planting is, as some say, in the begin- 
ning of the spring, since they are so soon hurt 
by the frost. It is proper to plant them in cooler 
situations about the autumn. The reed is alapr 
out the same year after the winter solstice, for 
the reed has been thought to increase to that 
period. They likewise say that the reeds set in 
the smoke do not breed the worms called ikes* 
which very much hurt the vine ; for they say thef 
these animals grow on vines, from reeds that 
are thoroughly rotten. 

c i. e. Eleven fingers breadth. In some manuscripts it ia 
twelve. 

4 Some of the Greek etymologists say, that thefe are 
worms which eat the vines, or the eyes of the vines. In ' 
some copies it is in;. 
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BOOK VI. 

^ » 

BYPQTHES?S. 

lliese things are contained in this Book, being indeed the 
Sixth, concerning the select Preoepts of Agriculture, com* 
prising the preparation of the press, an# of the vats, and of 
oil-preis, and of the wine-cellar, and the standing of 
|be pjsks, and the method of making and pitching them, 
and the preparation for the vintage ; and how it is proper 
to tread the grapes, and how to lay up the must in the 
casks, and that it may not ferment, and how one may have 
■ must all the year, and to know whether it has water, and 
i to remedy it when it is acid ; and concerning the .using of 

awmr 


I.— CONCERNING THE WlNE-PRESS, AND THE 
VATS, AND THE OIL-PRESS. 

Having finished what we had to say concern- 
ing die planting of the vines, and now proceeding 
to explain the remaining part, concerning the 
care and medication* of the wines, we have 
vol. I. o thought 


* By medication, is here meant the cure of die wines that 
wen tainted. 
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thought it necessary to premise how to prepare 
the press and the press-vessels. One- ought there- 
fore to build the press to receive the abundance 
of the succeeding fruit, so that there may be suf- 
ficient room for the workmen, and that there may 
be spaee enough for laying down the grapes, and 
that in time of necessity it may receive the fruit 
when pressed, and that the workmen may not be 
suffocated by the steam of the must. AH the 
press-room ought to be covered oh all sides with 
very fine plaster, and the ceiling not less sd, that 
no filth nor any animal bred in it may fall and 
taint the wine. Let the press also be kept warm, 
and let it have plenty of light on all sides; and 
let the vat have a wide mouth, and let it^be 
washed with sea-water or with hot brine, and4et 
it be wiped with a spunge after it is used, and let 
it be left without a cover, lest it become mooldy. 
And since mice sometimes falling into the vat 
make much ill scent, you are to lay a wide piece 
of wood, by means of which a mouse may runli^p 
when it has fallen in ; and when a person is gdiiig 
to use it again, when^ it is washed and wiped 
,with a spunge in the same manner, let him fumi- 
gate it. The oil-press must be also under 
cover. 

II. 
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JI.-**CO»CERNING THE WINE-CELLAR, AND THE 
ft STANDING FOR THE CASKS. 

' i ; ' L J ’L ‘ 

v ,..£et the building which receives the casks 
;have a window ; in warm situations indeed toward 
,$ie east and the north, but in such as are colder 
toward the south. But let the press-vessels be 
removed from all bad smell; and you are to 
place the casks so as not to touch each other, 
^having left the distance of a foot between them, 
that the persons that have the care of the wine- 
cellar may have easy access to the interior casks, 
pnd that, if one cask turn sour, it may not affect 
ttye others thpt are near ; for nothing takes infec- 
tjpn so soon as wine, and especially the must 
You are also to set the casks in dry situations, 
so that two parts of them may be under ground, 
if the country produces weak and thin wine, and 
euch as is not nutritious ; and if it produces what 
pis. powerful and rich f , the half of them is to be 
covered. You are likewise to throw some coarse 
and dry sand under eveiy cask, and you are to 
strew a due proportion of the sweet® rush over 
this, and you are to fill the rest with mould that 

o 2 has 

f Km w»xf< •x #rr *> an d having a body. 

* Of the perfumer* rush, in the Greek. 
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has been thoroughly dried in the sun ; for sand 
And dry mould draw ah moisture to themselvei, 
both from the ground as well as that which -is 
on the casks, and they make the wine sweet. 
Any person may prove the power of it thus : fojr 
if, having filled a new basket with sand, you pour 
sour wine into it, it will be percolated pure and 
without any disagreeable smell; but if you have 
no sand, you must use such mould as you can 
have, that is previously insolated. You mutit 
not have h any thing that has an unsavoury smeh 
‘in the wine-cellars, as the stink of hides, cheese, 
garlic, oil, figs, useless vessels ; for all such things 
drawing moisture from the wine become nasty, 
and they in return impart a disagreeable flavour 
to the wine. It is also necessary that the wine- 
cellar should be remote from common sewers, 
and from the stables, and from a recluse situa- 
tion, and from the place where the 6traw is kept, 
and from the bakehouse, and from the bath. 
If there are also any trees found near, let them 
"be cut down ; for their roots spreading around 
and raising a bad smell, and especially those of 
fig-trees, and those of wild figs still more, and 
those of pomegranates, are perdition to it: and 
if we live in the country, we are to lay a pave- ' 
. meat 

k Goafye, according to the Greek. 
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AriSSi’with brick raised high, and upon die pave- 
ment thus laid we are ter set the casks, throwing 
totne sand under them. 

III.— -CONCERNING THE MAKING OF THE CASKS*. 

■ Ail earth is not. fit for pottery; but some 
indeed prefer the clay of a yellow colour, and’ 
some the white, and some mix both together. 
Some moreover are satisfied with the proof of 
the cask being well fabricated, if, when touched, 
if makes a certain shrill and clear sound. This 
indeed is not all; but it is necessary that the 
maker should be present at the operation, and 
that he should previously know that the clay is 
Well wrought, and not to suffer it to be applied' to 
the wheel before the clay indicates the quality 
of the cask when it is burnt The potters do 
not make all casks on the wheel, Only the 
small; they indeed daily fabricate such as are 
of a larger size, set on the ground in a stove 11 , 
and they make them quite large. But the burn- 

o 3 ing 

1 In Greek, m&oi. Notwithstanding they were made of pot- 
ters clay, I have called them casks, as we thus call vessels ap- 
propriated to the holding of liquors. Jar, which comes from 
the Italian giarro, seems hardly adequate to express what 
signified. 

k A hot-house, in the Greek. 
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ing is not an inconsiderable part , of the potter's 
art: and it is necessary to make the- fire neither 
too small nor too large, but exactly proportion* 
able. For this reason some, declining the diffi- 
culty of so much preparation, use the old ca&s, 
which is very hurtful to the wines. Of the castor 
indeed that extrude into belly, those that <ar& 
long are the best, and especially those that haYfe 
wide mouths. You are also to make the edges 
of the casks shelving externally, that when we 
cover them with ashes 1 , nothing .may fall into 
the cask when we open it, but that it may get 
down on the outside. You are likewise to pitch 
them immediately while they are hot. But let 
not the casks be too large ; for in such as these* 
the wine does not ferment too much, and which 
not being too much confined, rises and works, 
and not only throws out what is ill-flavoured, but 
the yeast likewise. Small vessels also contribute 
much to the < preserving and to the making of 
good wine : it is therefore proper to make the 
casks small. But if we previously have old large 
casks, let us pour into them the weaker and 
inferior wine, but that which is of superior qua- 
lity into such as are small. 

IV. 

1 The Greek word implies that the ashes were mixed with 
something of an unctuous quality. 

* i. e. in such as are not too large' 
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IYv^-COltCEllNING THE SEASON AND METHOD* 

i v, OF PITCHING THE CASKS. 

- Jin \ 

. You are immediately to pitch the new casks* 
when taken from the hearth, and such as are old, 
Etherising of the dog-star; and some indeed 
pitch them every year, and some every other 
year’; but it is better to pitch them when the, 
Wine becomes pricked, or when the pitch being, 
lank on is in a state of fluxion. 

* ■ t 

V. PROVING OF PITCH. 

jLi . . . 

; The ancients have handed down to us that the 
Best pitch is that from Ida ; after this, that from 
Pieria*. But some prefer the Rhodian, and some 
the Rhaeteean 0 pitch : and generally that which is 
Shining is of superior quality; the more it shines,, 
the better it is; but that which is thin, is rejected 
hs being good for nothing. Some indeed, having 
heated it, pour it into water, and they prove it not 
Only by the smell, but by the taste also : and that 
also which in boiling does not fly p or rise in bub- 

o 4 blesj 

n This was in Macedonia, on the Sinus Thermaicus, 

* Ptrma was a city of Troas ; Strabo, lib. xiii. 
f i. e, burst with explosion. 
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bles*, or is not turbulent, has been approved as 
very good. That also which isof a sweeter taste, 
and more pure and more smooth than common; 
and of a good smell, is of superior quality ; add 
pitch that has been boiled is better than that 
which is raw, and that winch is dry than thtt 
which is moist; but the best pitch is prepared 
in this manner : it is put into an earthen vessel, 
and it is put over a small fire in the sun, then 
some hot water percolated through wood-ashes is 
poured on it, and the pitch is stirred; when ‘it 
has afterward stood, it is poured out after two 
hours, then there is as much water again poured 
in. Having therefore done this thrice every day 
for three days, and having taken up the moisture 
on the surface, they make the pitch that is Mt 
exceedingly good. Dry pitch is also bitter, blit 
being boiled with wine it becomes more useful; 
and especially if any perfumes are boiled witti it, 
it will be better ; and having boiled the mixture 
to a third part, they use it as properly qualified : 
but some throw wood-ashes into it, and boil it 
down, and they also add wax to the ashes. SonQO 
likewise pour a lixivium of ashes and old wine 
into it. Some put in wax by itself; and they mix 
, that which comes from Sardinia, for they say this 

is 

i Or make a noise, is the Greek expression. ' 
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if twirwcHgiWe; add stnae indeed ihelf a fourth, 
audsome a sixth, and some a tenth part; for if 
wewish to make the wine more harsh, we are to 
throw in more wax. But some advise notf to 
throw any wax into the pitch, for the wine bo- 
cotnes more bitter, so that it soon turns sour. 

>,■ 

VI. — COMPOSITION OF PITCH. 

In Italy they use pitch of this kind: forty 
jciitoe* of pitch, one of wax, eight drams' of sal 
ammoniac, six drains of manna*. Thus, having 
pounded them and boiled them together, they 
sprinkle eight ounces of well-ground fenugreek 
Over them, and they pitch the cask with them 
When they are well mixed. Others indeed use 
this : a pound of dry pitch, fifteen minse of wax, 
three pounds of ground vetches and wheat, an 
equal quantity of well-dried fenugreek pounded 

and 

T A figurative signification of the word sincerity , looks as if 
it alluded to this circumstance, and it seems to be fabricated 
from the words sine cerd. 

9 The common Attic miaa was 1 1 ounces, 7 pennyweights, 
f grains. 

* The drachma of the Greeks consisted of 6 oboli : it was 
2 pennyweights, 6-+ T 9 ^ grains. 

1 Called A&wroc; Mgtth. i. 72. 
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and sifted, five pills* of calamus* drotimtktttn 
and of the leaves of malabathrum 1 ; having meltedi 
fite ingredients that may be dissolved, and.foaiong} 
pounded such as are dry, they sprinkle over thenar 
half a mina of sifted hepatic* aloes. This pitcbe 
ing is the most approved which will strengthen* 
weak wines, and it preserves those that are apt 
to turn in a state of integrity, and it makes them 
well-flavoured.' ; 

. ’j 

VII. — GENERAL PRECEPTS ABOUT PITCHING?^ 

- • -.,0 

In all the ways of pitching it i9 best to wasfe 
the pitch with a lixivium of ashes, and to -mho 
it with resin of the lentisc or of the pine; but if 
you have not this, it is proper to mix such; as yoo* 
have, and a proportion of iris and of fenugreek^ 
for the fenugreek makes the wine more powem 
ful and of a better body; and some costtu ft 
and cassia * , and melilot b , or the flowers of 

sckoiwq 

w Sometimes called calamus odoratus , sweet-scented flag ;' 
Matth. i. 17- 

* It is called the Indian leaf; Matth. i. 11. " ,v 

* The common aloe is so called. 

* Matth. i. 15. 

a Ticket ro from its fragrance; Matth. i. It. 

b Called also scrtula campana; Matth. iii. 4I f . 
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schoinfa', for these contribute to a pleasant- 
ness of flavour. But in general it is expe- 
ctant to use various 4 inodes of pitching, when 
wfoe is good and well made': and in respect 
of wines that are not expensive, it is neces- 
sary to be satisfied with good pitch, and to 
throw in a moderate quantity of iris and fenu- 
greek, and a much smaller quantity of wax ; for 
more being thrown in, turns the wine f , as we have 
already said. It is indeed necessary to use white 
wax, or if not white that which is clean. Some 
do well, and set a reed and a piece of wood 
straight in the empty casks, that the small fiies 
yor animals of this kind, foiling in, may have the 
means of ascending by these. It is not proper 
to- poor the best wine into casks that are just 
pitched, but that which is turned, for* it will ' 
make it better: and you are to pour likewise the 
black wines into such as these, and the white 
into such as have been pitched two years or even 
more. 

VIII. 

e By Columella called scholium, xii. 10; it is the juncus 
tdoratus. 

d i. c. pitching made of various ingredients* 

• Made in an agricultural manner, in the Greek. 

f In cap. v. 

* As, in the Greek. 
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VIII. — ‘■ANOTHER APPROVED METHOD ONPlTCMT 

ING. 

. i 

Mix two pounds of Cretic or of Campanian 
hyssop, two pounds of Indian or of Celtic 1 * nard, 
half an ounce of good aloes, half an ounce of 
Sicilian crocus, a pound of Illyrian iris. After 
the pitching of the casks, according to the mea- 
sure of ten amphorae, apply in due proportion to 
the sides and under the edges pitch that is neither 
very cold nor too hot, lest the preparation be 
scorched. Then pour in the new wine; and 
having tasted it, in a few days you will imagine 
that it is of a good flavour and old. Pitch the 
casks also according to custom, either every year 
or regularly every other year, using the propor- 
tion and composition of ingredient? as it has been 
prescribed. 

IX. CONCERNING THE STOPPING OF THE 

CASKS. 

Some persons, after the pitching, a short time 
before the tunning of the must; smear tip casks; 

some 

k Sometimes called spica celtica. The dried roots are now 
brought into England from the Alps; Matth. i. 7. 

1 Qafpax a; of medicament, literally. 
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some indeed the mouths only, but others smear 
the lids. But the stopping is with pitch, with 
sapa k , and sea-water. Some indeed, having 
poured tar and brine into the sapa, and having 
mined them, smear the mouths of the vessels with 
a sponge; but others cover the lids with amurca* 
imly. 


~$L. CONCERNING THE PREPARATION FOR THR 

' vintage. 

: You are to open the presses twenty days before, 
-that* they may be aired, and you are to besprinkle 
them with searwater, and you are to suffumigate 
-them. 

*. .4 Some of the Latin writers say that it wss sweet wine 
fcoiW down to half of its oriyosj qwt^ity. PjOWius aaye 
it was toiled down to a third part, lib. xi. IS. 

> The watery sediment of the olive oil. 

v * imhmnvwwi; Ih*t they rosy transpire. 


Xf. 
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XL— ’-'WHAT TEXT WHO HATE THE CAKX 0F 
THE PANNIERS OUGHT TO DO; AND MO* 
THE GRAPES ARE TO BE TRODDEN - ; AMD 
IN WHAT MANNER THET WHO ARE AP- 
POINTED TO TREAD THEM, MUST CONDUCT 
THEMSELVES IN THE PRESSES. 

Let those who preside over the larger baskets, 
that are called panniers, pick the leaves, and if 
any sour grapes are brought, or any dry bunches 
are found*. They also who tread, must pick 
them, if any thing has escaped those who pre- 
side over the baskets ; for the leaves being pressed 
with the grapes render the wine more rough, and 
apt to spoil ; and from sour and dry grapes therfe 
arises consummate harm. Let those who Are 
appointed for this purpose, immediately preds 
with their feet the grapes that are thrown into 
the presses, and having equally trodden all the 
grape-stones, let them take up all the kernels, 
that is, the refuse, so that the greatest part of 
the liquor may run into the vat ; and when they 
have trodden them a second time, let them be 

removed; 

* t»hr/mmu, i. e. let them pick them, seems to be under- 
stood after this word. ’■ 
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removed ; and having made the kernels warm and 
TO)tte>moist, let them then lay them under the press 
hoards for being warm- and tender they become 
cntore fluid. But if they are set under very wet, 
it is necessary that being laid together they should 
be broken, a weight being laid on them. The 
men th%t tread indeed must get into the press, 
having* thoroughly cleaned their feet, and none 
Of them must either eat or drink in the press, 
(BOr must they get in and out frequently ; and if 
there is any necessity of going out, let the per- 
jSOn, not go with naked feet The men that tread 
ought also to be dressed 11 , and to have their gir- 
jdles, onaccpont of die violent sweating. It is 
likewise, proper always to think of suffumigating 
the: presses, either with frankincense, or with 
tome other sweet odour. It is indeed proper 
to know that the stempkula * are not the insides 
sof the olives only, as some persons think, but 
'they .are also applied to the refuse of the grapes. 
Jf therefore you bear die word, bestow attention 

on 


Ai&yisg well cleaned the parts about the feet, if the 
Greek expression. 

P To be full dressed, in the Greek. 

* signifies the same thing as w<sfr*, as well as the 

kernels of the olives. 
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on the subject, as indeed the g rape atone s art 
sometime* so called, and sometimes tite in fadesff 
the olive is thus denominated. 

.. at 

- ' • 

JCII. — HOW THE MUST IS TO BE POUREP IJTTQ 

THE CASKS AFTER THE TREAPIN 9 OE THE 

PRATES 19 FINISHEP. ,._, t 

It is proper that the easks should be wa lfl iefl 
with a spunge with genuine brine beflwethe most 
is tunned, and that they should be famigMtef 
with frankincense. It is also necessary 
them neither too full nor yet too sparingly, butts 
form a conjecture how much the feftneeting must 
fa likely to increase, that fa may not work mm), 
and that the froth rising to the edges, fa may git 
rid’ef what fa impure ariyc itfaefao proper'* 
skim the mast in the casks regularly #Mr five dsjfc 
%ithyour hands, and with skimmers, end Wtafcft 
away the froth, and any thing else that maybe 
superfluous, and to remove all the filth about tife 
easks, and to convey it to a considerable distance ; 
for if all this remains near, small flies are bred 
from it, when it is putrefied, and there arises 
a bad smell, both which make the wfne turn: It 
is moreover proper fo think of keeping the 
{Messes sweet by epffnnwgations, and especially 
in the wine-cellar j 

XIX. 
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^HL—THE GRAPE-STONES BEING IMMEDIATELY 
THROWN OUT AFTER THE DRAWING OF THE 
MUST FROM THE PRESS, HOW WHAT IS CALLED 
TBAMNA MAY BE MADE OF THEM. 

The refuse, that is, the kernels, are imme- 
diately to be thrown out after the draining of the 
must, and they are to be put into casks, and to 
fee trodden down; for the inferior' wine from 
tfeese, which they provincially call thamna, is 
not an unpleasant drink for the labourers, and 
the kernels that-are remaining will afford proper 
nourishment to dumb* creatures. It is also ne- 
cessary, when the grape-stones are taken out of 
the press, immediately to rinse the press and the 
press-vessels, and to wash them with sea water 
4>Y with brine, and to fumigate them ; for the 
moisture that is left turns quite sour, and it 
,wiH spoil the fruit trodden the following day, and 
jt breeds small flies, which is a sign of the wine 
being turned. 

i vol. i. p XIV. 

' Tgt>$. It was sometimes called livryuK, and by some of 
the Greeks rip?vVnK, and by some srort/wc and Sapta. The 
Romans call it lora. 

* AAcyet{, 
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XIV. — THAT THE NEW WINE MAY NOT W&& 

OVER. ^ 

Let as lay a chaplet of pulegiuos*, or of osu- 
lamintha", or of origanum', around the Mdks qf 
the vessels : and some rub the inside of the casks 
■about the edges with cheese made of cow’s mUk ; 
for it will keep down the fermenting* now srme. . 

XV. — to render the new wine fit for use 

Pour into a aiaasure a ootyk of swftffish* ^ 
•mgpx, and after three days ft wiU bp .dear : hut 
concerning the fining of new wine pappp 
iditfensly, you -will 6»d thp best wen? ip tfieetfiftd 
dbocik of JDfiopbanes. , 

X Vf . — TO HAVE SWEET wine ate THE jFjEA^ 
and TO KNOW WHETHER it is DILUTED- 

Before treading the grapes, pour the liquor that 
drops voluntarily from them, the same day, into a 
vessel pitched within and without, so that the 
’ vessel 

* Penny royal. 

* Calamint ; Matth. 1. iii. c. 36. ' 

v Matth. iii. 2d. 

w rxnijto? ; literally, sweet wine. 

* ofw? yXvxc^orrx*. This was made from honey, tjaien, 
comment, iii. p. 57 2. 
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Vp .‘W Wp #op # 

with gypsum, for foe pwat *e$nafos p^cpefopgly 
sweet for a long time : but it will be preserved 
still better, if, the vessel being stopped with a 
skin, it be thrown into a well during thirty days, 
for, qn $ccpynt of it? jqot formating, 4t will 
flwtiys be swpet. Jf -p-iay , ope ,will likewise tread 
the gently ,sp font they may «pot be preyed 
hard, he will have this kind of must fit for use 
for a considerable time. Some pour the must 
into old vessels, that have had old wine in them. 
Some place the vessel pitched within and without, 
tp it has been already mention^ fo £■ fountain, 
fp fopt foe, edges only mpy regain ,pfo : ap.d titip 
bPePjwe<? to bp yeiy useful. Spme^bpiy 
foe .vpsspl infl)pht?aipd- Spwe,d[g,&nd kpe^wet 
im l m x fop ^pe-stpflp? ; pfoprs, putting fop 
Aust in a mspl that is ^o.t pitched, wd having 
CMM&4 ,?pipe y\lexajadr|apV nitre, lay it in a 
' ? <2 shady ' 


: r The Greek says vessels, which does not seem to be ac- 
curate. 

* They first covered the vessel with the grape-stones, and 
they x then .heaped jwithe wetsatid. 

6ee Pliny, iib. xxxL iG; and Dioscorides, lib, v. M»tdu 
M p« 
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shady place.' But if the must is 
will find it in the following chapter. 

- " : 

XVII. TO KNOW IF THE MUST IS DILUTED. 

Throw some wild pears, that are very' sour, 
into the must ; and if it is mixed with water, they 
go to the bottom ; but if it is not, they swim. 


diluted/ 




XVIII. CONCERNING THE PREPARATION OF 

GYPSUM. 

You are to put the gypsum in a wide vessel, 
and you are then to pour on so much must that 
it may cover die gypsum ; and you are to move it 
frequently, and you are thus to permit it to sub- 
side, that the grosser parts of the gypsum may 
fall to the bottom : and you are to take b up the 
superficial part of the must, so that none of the 
gypsum may be mixed with it, in the act of re- 
moving it 

XIX. — TO AID MUST THAT IS GETTING ACID. 

You are to pour into the amphora some dried 
grapes, macerated until they swell, and two 

cotylsB 

* To draw up, in the Greek. 
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9 $tyl® of pressed grapes ; or you are to perco- 
late it through river* sand, as it has been already 
mentioned : or you are to throw in four drams of 
Sandyx 4 . 


• I believe the passage referred to, does riot express river 
sand ; c. ii. 

* Sandarach, probably. A sort of arsenic is in modern 
titaes brought into England from Africa, under this deno- 
mination. See Pliny, xxxv. 23 • Matth. v. 81. 


V' 
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BOOK VII. 

, :s” 

Hypothesis. ' - ’ 

/"V 

1 

'these things are contained in this' £ook, being indeed th4 
Seventh, in relation to the select Precepts of Agriculture, 
and comprehending a Treatise on the difference of Wines, 
and concerning the cure of them, and the tasting of them, 
and the transferring of them into other vessels ; and other 
useful things. 


I. — CONCERNING THE DIFFERENCE OF FRUIT/ 


Hollow situations produce much wine, and 
what is faulty ; but such as are high yield what 
is, better, the fruit being indeed matured by Hie 
winds, and by the temperament of the air, and 
^Specially by the sun’s power; for the sun noft 
only makes the grapes more powerful, but more 
sweet likewise, if it throws much heat on them. 
But the moon being warm and moist, only matures 
the grajies, and the night only renders them sweet 
There is therefore a want of much insolation, 'that 
the wine may be durable, which the sooner it 

comes 
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cn» to perfection, the sooner k also- evaporates'. 
The fruit also coining front warm situations makes 
the wine more da r able ; but that which comes 
from other parts, or from such as are ill culti- 
vated, makes the wine"languid and weak. If the 
vine produce few grapes, it makes the wine more 
' powerful, because it bestows all its strength and 
power on that fruit exclusively. 

II. TO WHAT WINES A PEACE IN TJIE OPEN 

AM MAY BE AMaPTEB; AND TO WHAT SORTS 
atrcW AS IS WNBER COYER. 

You. are to place the more powerful wine in 
thOi open air ; but let it be averted from the 
west and from the south, by some walls built f 
before it : but you are to set the thin wines under 
cpver v and it is necessary to make the windows 
liijgher, turned to the north and to the east. 

III. ?— CONCERNING THE DIFFERENCE OF NEW 
£ND OLD WINE, AND OF THAT FROM THE 
WHITE AND BLACK GRAPE. 

The black' grapes will produce more powerful 
wine; the white, that which is middling. The 

p 4s ■£'■ new 

* Transpires, in tbd Gr&ck. 

1 Placed, in. the Greek. 
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new’ wine is very cold, and die old is 

and very powerful, and very well flavOuretli ’fcr 

time consumes* what is watery, in it. ' - lo 

; • Juq 

IV. HOW ONE IS TO CURE, AND TO RENDEfl 

' . . 1 el ■ 

DURABLE, THE WINE OF GRAPES THAT HAVE 

BEEN TOO PROFUSELV WETTED WHILE ON THE 

VINE, AND OF THE GRAPES LIKEWISE WETTED 

AFTER THE VINTAGE. A 

If, when the year is rainy, it happens that the 
grapes on the vine are too much wetted, or if it 
so happens after the vintage, when violent showers 
fall, that they are. jnore than sufficiently irrigated, 
we are necessarily to tread them. If you alio 
understand that the must pressed after the vint- 
age is too weak, and the taste will discover this 
when the wine is poured into the casks, and 1 it 
has fermented the first time, let* us immediately 
remove it into other casks (for all the gross sedi- 
ment remains at the bottom on account of its 
gravity), throwing three cotylae of salt to ten 

measures 

* According to the original meaning of the word in Arabic. 

h A roXkntu, takes up. 

1 w wt*nw ; literally, “ and it has fermented 

the first fermentation 0 . Orientalism . 

k The transition as in the original. 
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fhamweet o f wine i but some, acting with more 
useful propriety, boil the wine till a twentieth part 
of it is boiled away,, throwing! in a hundredth 
part of gypsum. The Lacedemonians let, their 
wine remain so long on the fire till the fifth part 
is boiled away, and they use it after four years. 

’ V.-^CONCEENING THE OPENING OF THE CASKS, 
AND WHAT IT IS PROPER TO OBSERVE AT THE 
v TIME OF THE OPENING OF THEM. 

:: Trig proper to open the ca^ks when you have 
observed the rising of the stars, for then the wine 
kin a degree of commotion, and it is not right 
16 touch it : and if you open a cask indeed in. 
*be day-time, you must observe the sun, that its 
.splendour may not fall, on the wine: and if you 
are to open a cask in the night, necessity often 
•- pressing it, it is proper to attend to the light of 
the moon. 


1 paUadius mentions this, Oct. xiv. 4. 


VI. 
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• ' ' ■ . * - - it*, ike 

k4 -me wwi9t et vwra Mow 
<nw vuss«x, Td AfWfWtB; A»ri watw 1 * to 

ttfeSV** f» KA«« HrifTM j AtfW THAT VTtfM 
WAV UAH »E«# Wtflteb JfcT© t«E tiflf 
<«*«£, HfitttAA. 

It is proper to remove the wines from on© 
vessel into another when the northern winds blow, 
but by no means when the winds are from the 
south ; and the more weak wines indeed, in the 
spring; and Arch as aa6 more powerful, in- the 
anttmof? bat sroch m are to dry situations, afisn 
Itoep winter sofetioe. Bntthe wine that is mwovwl 
into other vessels, when the moo* »fuH, become© 
ton#; and it is proper to knew that wine Sepa* 
mtod' from the fees, which nourish it, becomes 
d wra t c r and weaker. You are moreover to pro- 
vide that it may be kept warm indeed to the 
winter, and that it may be cool in the . aw n fi o esf 
It is also necessary to remove it into other ves- 
sels when the moon is increasing and under the 
horizon : but Sotion says that it is necessary to 
remove it at the interlunium, that is, on the first 
and second day before the moon becomes ap- 
parent to the human race. It is also proper, 
when we remove the wine from the casks into 
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small vessels, to observe the rising of the stars; 
for top-teas ferment at> their rising and psrticuV 
larly when the roses are in flower, and likewise 
when the vine is shooting. But men of prudence 
AfttdOA,- And ^articiidafrty Hehiod, When the -Cask 
is Opened*- m usd the wine aw too ftp of the dttsft 
a thtrt which fc toward the-' bottom, and to keep* 
the WtoW to the middle of tod Cade,- ds- morepOW- 
etffdl< And- mor# dtirdble, and calculated to# age; 
fer ttte Wind indeed toward the* mouth of thd 
edbk, As deualfy CSpOsed to Some measure to the* 
ait, iS tobte languid,- fetvihg trmwprred;- And that- 
WMoW isf toward the 1 bottom 1 is soOri turned, AO 
fedtoig Aehi toe fees. Btrf-He&od thus expresses itj > 

* * A froAr AS cal ikV top, sWid' from its bottoiii, 

“ Th.fliMdte SJkaofe/’ 

But it is necessary fihtft toe pdrson who removcf 
wine into toe jars should not ffl them to tod 
ddgesy but a fittte below toe neck f that toey may 
not be destroyed 4 ,-. hot have vent. It is also ne-- 
odseary that the* casks that are emptied should 
to? immediately covered! with brine, or with wood 
titoeSy or with citnolia 0 , o*r with potters earth. 

VIL 

■ Aqq> fjLtm h »*$» net i Xnytrroq xo gff&ui 
Mi<7«ro$» <ptihr$xt. 

n Suffocated, in the Greek. 

• A kind of chalk, from Cimmolus, an island in the 
JEgsean Sea; Pliny, lib. iv. c. 12; aud 1. xxxv. 57. 
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VJL-MJONCERSING THE TIME AND NOPI 'Qf 
TASTING WINE. , , r 

t . 

Some indeed taste wines when the northern 
winds blow, for the wines then remain motionless 
and clear: but empiric wine-triers taste wine 
rather when the south wind blows ; for the south 
wind particularly sets the wine in motion, and it 
convinces one what quality it is of. It is not 
proper that a person should taste wine fasting 
for the taste is dull, nor yet after drinking wine, 
nor after a hearty meal. The person that tastes 
ought to taste neither victuals that are stimula-. 
ting nor too salt, nor such things as deprave p his 
taste, but having eaten very sparingly and having 
well digested it But it is proper to afford the. 
buyers a taste when the north winds blow. Some 
wishing to have a good laugh, at the expence of 
the buyers, have a new jar, which they wash with, 
very good, and old, and very well-flavoured wine, 
for the quality remains on it for a long time, so, 
that one might think it to be the fragrance of. 
wine lately poured in, and they thus deceive the 
persons that taste. Some innkeepers also, who 
are more cunning, lay cheese and nuts in the 

wine 

p Change, in the Creek. 
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wine-cellar so as to attract the persons that get 
ftp to eat of them, that the perfect sense of twist- 
ing may be falsified. These things have been 
written by me, not that we may practise them, 
but that we may not suffer from imposition. But 
the farmer ought to taste his wine often, the ne# 
and old; that the wine which is going, to turn, 1 
may not escape him. 

J • ‘ , 

VIII. — CONCERNING THE PROVING OF WINE 
AND MUST, IF IT HAS WATER. 

It is necessary for the master often to trust 
wine or must to the curators or to the servants ; 
it is also necessary that the buyer should prove 
if the wine is genuine. Some therefore throw an 
apple into the vessel, but it is better to throw in 
wild pears : some throw in a locust, and some a 
cigale', and if these indeed swim the wine is 
genuine ; but if 5 they sink, it* is diluted. Some 
also immerse in the wine a reed rubbed with oil, 
or papyrus, or a dried stalk of grass, or any dry 

twig; 

* Qtvyup, to fly. 

" t The Greek name of this animal is in French cigale . 
Some have given it the name of the bauhn cricket in English. 

* In the sense of the Latin word diluo , which signifies to 
mix with water. 

I 
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fcrig; ih$W»g pIsq rpbhed >thpm -with ifliJh, 
paying then .wiped -them, and ta&qg ogfttifte^p^, 
<f>r #njT pf the <*her things immersed* th*y.mafce 
the pcpof i for if ,the wipe ip fliLgft^ dog* pi 
■water wdl stick p? the oil. $ome]ikmmse,^|^ 
pmm simple experiment, ppunthe wipe ihtp* 
ew pot t b*t has np moisture ip jt, and they 

hang it up during two days, for the.pptw 41 iPfl£ 
when water is mixed with it Some also, heating 
the wine, pour it into a new pot, and they set it 
in the open air; if therefore it is diluted, it turns 
to -vinegar. Some also pour the wine on what is 
.called fitfluot, that is, a Umsatone; and if the 
wine is ;nixed with water, it will penetrate the 
fStone; hut if it jls genuine, it will .fix' the stppe. 
^pme pour the wine into a frying-pan having hpt 
,qil, and if it is mixed with water it will raise 
hnhhl.es and make a noise, and it will fly up with 
plastic p.ower. Some likewise having wotted a 
jpew-epunge with ml, atm? the raputh of the .ves- 
sel and iayert it, and if it" is diluted it will rpp 
Jtahpgh the spunge. We plsp pse .the same prpof 
with, regard to oil. 

* i. e. deprive it of volatility, 

1 It refers to wine. 

]& 
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IX.— TO SEPARATE WINE FROM WATER t 

.*> iSairR'Jiquid alqm iatorthe jar r ef wine, (ten 
stop the mouth of the jar udtb a apvnge imbued 
jwth oil, and having inclined it, suffer it to run 
out, -and the waiter oftone adU run out 

“X.-*— AT WHAT 'TIMES THE •WHIES A*RE USUALiT 
TURNED. 

4j.L-w.jne wpadytwfls acid ahout the^ttipgf 
of the Pleiades, and about jthe winter anl&Uc^ 
f $r when the vine blossoms, and about tbe.suuir 
jjn^- sulstioc, and under tteheatpf the dog-star; 
And gwera% about ,a}l ;tbe accessions* of heaf 
And cold,, or,qf oiueb ra«v orou account of much 
iafind, or violent thunder, ,pr at »tbe seasqo jp 
wbicb 4Ue roses blow, or from strong J^htaing. . 

XJ.^TKAT Ttvn MAT MOT BE TURNED, tU^CBR 
THUN MEUl AND DI 6 HINSNO. - , 

Iron set on the covers of the casks keeps off 
jnjuiyfrpm thunder and ljghtnir^. But some lay 
•OP branches pf laurel l*y way of prevention. 

XII. 

^ Ktpyuo*. 

w About the sixtlrof the ides of November. 

** sigas or-mdioatiofts. 
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XII. — HOW ONE MAT PREVENT AND NOTSUFFK* 
THE WINE! TO BE TURNED, BUT THAT THEY 
MAT BE DURABLE* 

/ 

Parched salt thrown into the wine prevgot? 
it from turning; and it hinders it from ferment- 
ing more than what is necessary 7 , and from pro- 
ducing too great a head. Sweet almonds thrown 
into the black wines preserve them a long time. 
The dried grape, the kernel being taken away, 
macerated in must or sapa, and with sand, makes 
the wine rich and durable. But some prefer the 
grape that is spontaneously dried on the vine, 
and they use it alone without any other prepara- 
tion. Gypsum, thrown in at the beginning, in- 
deed makes the wine more stimulating, but in x 
time the stimulating quality is sure to transpire ; 
still the utility of the gypsum remains a long 
-time; and fenugreek parched in the sun, if it .is 
pounded and mixed with the wine, makes it 
keep, and does not suffer it to turn. Wines that 
are turned, being separated from their own lee» 
that are vitiated, and poured over the lees of 
sound wine, will keep. But some having lighted 
torches, or having made iron red hot, extinguish 

. them 

? Ka» o» ffAttow smytvia&cup and more froth to arise* 

* *■ 
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them in the must, and they do not permit the 
turn sour. Some also, throwing the 
parehedfruit of cedar and parched acorns* into 
the wine, render it durable. Some, having burnt 
the .stone . denominated porinos*, apply it to the 
wine. Others, having pounded- and mixed the 
ashes from burnt shoots of the vine and fennel 
seed, mix them with the wine. Some also pour' 
the wines that are turned into vessels that are 
recently pitched, and they remove them into 
another building; for, if indeed they have been 
hurt by heat, they lay them in cool places ; but if 
.by wet and cold, they remove them into warm 
and dry places. Others, having burnt the seed, 
or some of the substance of the oak, throw the 
ashes into the wine; and some, mixing milk 
and honey, po.ur them into the must. Some also, - 
having burnt and well pounded oyster shells, 
throw them into the wine ; others, having burnt 
the kernels of the- olives, extinguish them, with 
Well-flavoured old defrutum, and afterwards 
pounding them they pour them into the wine. 
We shall make wine durable by applying the 
roots of the vine to the must. Potters clay also, 

1 vol. l. q thrown 

* Kvxffof, seeds of the oaks called quercus and robur . 

f t ‘ * 

» Theophrastus says this stone was like Parian marble in 
Colour and density, lib. de Lapidibvt. 
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thrown $n after tile wmeb have feruraotod, fi afe 
them, bearing along with it what is turbid 4mm 
to the lees, and the more so if it is pardhed; «rii 
it makes the wine have a good flavour, for it It 
sweet: and b the animals that feed on it ia t fee 
winter live by it Distilled oil, with saps poured 
in, makes the wines more durable, and those that 
are weak more powerful. Mack and white hel- 
lebore, moderately applied, fines wine, and ft 
makes it durable, and it is of utility to thetetitst 
use it Black vetches moderately parched, efct 
ground, and mixed, render wine lasting fetid 
diuretic. Sapa mixed with wine makes it dura- 
ble. Wax mixed at the pitching makes wine 
have a harsher taste. Linseed mixed with aajiti 
or must makes tee wine durable. The floilr *Jf 
tee white vetch preserves wine. Brutiaft-* pitch, 
teat is, what is found at the bottom ofjeM, 
pounded and sifted into the wine, makes it dura- 
ble. Resin of the pine, and particularly teat of 

Ifre 

y-j 

1 • \ 

b It is supposed that serpents fed on it* Yiigil mentions 
a chalk of this kind. 


Crcta 


et nigris exesa chelydri $ ‘ 

, • • • ’ * - - 

Georg, ii. 814. 


- « The Broth inhabited that pert of Italy now cattedCal*- 
bria, near Regio. >. <r» 
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the tetwbiathus, preserves wine. Scissite" alum 
makes wine astringent and durable, and it stops 
it when it is turning acid. 

xm . — an admirable preparation, makiNO 

WINES DURABLE, CALLED PANACEA. 

Hay® these specifics in readiness : two ounces 
ef aloes, two ounoes of frankincense, two ounces 
of doom urn, three ounces of. meHlot, one ounce 
of ettakin, two ounces of spikenard, three ounces 
•of the Indian leaf', two ounces of myrrh ; having 
tied ail these in e linen cloth, put one spoonful 
jo each cask after the wine is poured into it, and 
After it has done working, and move it with the 
Toot of a reed during three days. Some indeed 
medicate their wines in this manner: they put 
in three scruples' of crocus (for this makes the 
.. . wine 

* This was the alum of the ancients. It is formed by the 
evaporation of Water that has passed over beds of alum. 
Jtfatth. v. 133. 

l‘ r ' . ' * 

* Sometimes called nuUabatArum. The Greeks distin- 
guished it by the name of pvtoor. Matth. i. 1 1. 

f The Greeks called a scrapie yppp*, because it was of an 
ounce, as die word, literally taken, is ^ of the Greek alphabet. 
Tbe Remaps seem to have copied the idea with much fidelity 
in the term which they use to express the same thing. 

Q S 
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wine of a good colour), four scruples of mhte 
frankincense sifted (this makes the wine rather 
harsh), one pill of the Indian leaf (for it gives it a 
good flavour); mixing each of these when pounded 
and sifted, and having sifted them a second time, 
they put three spoonfuls in each amphora, when-the 
wine no longer ferments, but is without motion : 
and observe this particularly in respect of all 
wines, that you are to medicate them when thby 
are still'. But others medicate their vines thus : 
they pound and sift equal quantities of .all these, 
and pour them into the wine : cardamomum, Illy- 
rian iris, cassia, spikenard, melilot, xylobalsa- 
mum h , Alexandrian rush, costus, Celtic nard. 
Some indeed, boiling must and reducing it to'a 
third part, mix it with the wine ; some also throw 
in gypsum. 

XIV. — AN EFFICACIOUS INSCRIPTION, THAT 
THE WINE MAY NOT TURN 

* 

■ The wine cannot possibly turn, if you inscribe 
on the vessel or on the casks these pious words: 
“ Taste 1 , and see that Jehovah is good and you 

will 

* «. e. when they are not fermenting. 

See Matth. i. 18. 

1 This seems to be translated from these words: 
mnf aiD ft itoi rayD 
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will do right if you inscribe this on an apple, and' 
lay it in the wine; 

XV. — INDICATION AND PREVIOUS TOKENS OF 
WINES THAT TURN, AND OF SUCH AS ARE 
DURABLE. 

r You are gently to remove the wine that has 
been poured into the cask, into another vessel/ 
after some time, and you are to leave the lees in ( 
theca sk, and you are to stop it carefully. You 
are then frequently to'examine by smelling, whe- 
ther the lees are at all turned, or small flies* are 
produced, or any thing of this kind, for they are 
indications that the wine will be infected ; but if 
nothing of the kind happens, entertain 1 good 
hopes of the wine. Some indeed, having a reed 
straightway perforated, let it down to the lees at 
the bottom, and stopping the upper end of the 
reed with the middle finger, and after some time 
removing it, they by means of smelling attract the 
savour from the lees at the bottom ; they then, by 
means of sucking, draw up some part of the lees, 
and they judge® according to the 1 quality of the 
' Q 3 lees, 

k Kukivk; literallyi gnats. 

1 Have confidence in, is the Greek expression. 

* Conjecture, in the Greek. 
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lway of fofr fiitore quality, of the wipe*. 
also having heated a little of the wipe, apd haying 
afterwards cooled it, taste it, and they bflievft. 
that, as it is found in taste, so will the rest qf 
the wine be. But it is necessary' that the experi- 
ment in tasting be made from the middle of fop 
vessel. Others form their judgment horn the 
covers of the vessels; for foe cask bkng^ unco- 
vered, they taste the moisture on the inside of 
the covers, and they judge that the wine wilk hi 
of the same quality; for when foe taste indeed 
kof a good vinous flavour, it is a sign that fod 
wine is very good ; but when it is watery, it in 
not to be depended on. Some likewise make 
u proof from foe teste of foe wine ; for if it k of 
k rough tastefvom the beginning, it ka.sign. Qf 
Soundness ; but' if it is of a. faint taste; it is. quits 
foe contrary. One may also prove wine' from 
the head* that lies and swims on fo, If foe, head 
is: of a purple colour, spreads wide, and is mel- 
low, foe wine is the sounder; hut if foe head is 
glutinous, it is not good; and a bead that- k of 
a black; or yellow colour, is an evident sign that 
foe Wine has no strength ; hut when it k white, 

it 

* This in the Greek is that is, flower, or the ferment- 
ing substance, which indicates that the wine is advancing 
towards maturity. It was, by the Romaas, called Jfo$ vini . 
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ft fe sound ; mid a heed that' resemble* a spider 1 * 
feb> is a previous sign that it *ill soon torn sorov 
Again; if you Bee a serpent entwined around the 
fipe -at die tune of the vintage^ you are to expect 
theft the wine will turn acid; but if the must i* 
tKkk and glutinous, and you may prove thin by 
touching it when the wine is trodden or put into 
the cask, the wine will be the sounder; but if it 
i* thin and without strength, it will soon turn. 
The wines also that are rough in the must ire the 
foom durable, and toward the list they are better*- 
flavoured ; hut the wines, that are sweet and 
delicate at first, are of short duration : and the 
vessel that holds wine that is . turning, seems to 
jfeel warm to the touch; but the. vessel that con- 
tains durable nine is cold. If, the wine indeed 
aoeqas to taste warm in die spring, it wjll soon turn-; 
(but if it is cook it will be durable. If the cover 
of the cask is found always dry, it indicates the 
wine to be very sound; but if moist, it is a sign 
(of turning. If the wine has the savour of sharp 
imulsum, Conclude that the cask is the cause of 
ft, and it is then proper to remove it into another 
cade. Some thus prove whether wine is sound : 
having immersed their hands in the wine, they 
judge from the smell when they are dry, for the 
Smell of the wine that is turned, seems to be more 

0 4 acid 
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add. Some poor the wine into'a vesrid'Vfithw 
narrow mouth, and having stopped it very closed 
they set it in water during three daiys/ and they 
then take it up and prove it. ' Some pour the 
wine into sand, and having percolated it, if it 
does not change, they judge it to be quite prooft 
Wines indeed usually turn at the solstices, and 
when the vine begins to bud ; it is therefore neces* 
sary to prove them at those periods. Others prove 
wine thus : having made thin plates of lead, or of 
tin, or of brass, of the length and breadth >of three 
fingers breadth, observing that they are verycleaaij 
they stick them to the cover of the cask with wax; 
and they lay the covers on, and after forty days 
they open the casks; and if they find the wines 
have a head, and they smell sweet and gratefo^ 
and .all the plates dean, they conclude that' the 
wine is sound; but if.it is going to turn, you will 
find the plate , of lead become white, and having 
flakes of the appearance of ceruse: if it is the tin, 
and the wine is going to turn, you will find a kind 
of. sweat on the tin, that is black and of an acid 
taste; and if it is the plate of brass, and the wine 
is sound, you will find it clean and splendid as it 
was when set on ; but if the wine is going to turn, 
you will find the plate of an unsavoury smell, 
and having bubbles on it Some mix barley- 

meal 
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mehl"-with it, and taste it when it lias stood some 
thrie. Some throw parsley-seed; and br&n*, and 
laurel leaves, and shoots of the black vine, into 
the wine when boiling and extremely hot ; and 
when it is cold, they taste it, and they prove ItF id 
this manner. 

XVI.— HOW ONE JHAY CUBE WINE BEGINNING 
TO TURN SOUK. , 

■ Having filled a new pot with good water, and 
having carefully stopped it, let it down into the 
cask, then stop the cask, giving it a little vent; 
'and after three days you will find the wine iquite 
sound, but the water of a bad smell; do this 
until the wine is perfectly sound. But some pour 
V fiftieth part of gOats milk into' the wine, and 
cover it during five days; and they ' afterwards 
.pour out the wine into another vessel, and cover 
it during ten days, and the wine does not turn. 

XVII. — THAT WINE CARRIED OVER SEA MAY 
BE DURABEE. 

Having percolated amurca through a cloth, 
and having boiled it to half its quantity, pour it 

with 

° AHpnor. 

* Bran of barley, in the Greek. 
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with some Attic houay wW the j»r, b«$6re the 
wine is poured in ; for it keeps thus a very ion§ 
time. 

XVIII.— HOW TOO ARE TO MANAGE THE VINES, 
THAT THEV MAY PRODUCE SWEET WINE. 

Some render the wine sweet in Bithynja jjj 
this manner: they twist a fruit-bearing shoot 
thirty days before the vintage, and they take off 
all the leaves, that the sun may dry yp ail the 
moisture, and that it mqy make all the wiftf 
sweet, as we do when we boil it; byt,thjey 
the shoots for this reason, that they may ke^p 
the grapes from the moisture aud nourishment 9 f 
the vine, and that they may by no means receiyp 
any moisture from it Some also, after th^y 
have freed' the hunches from the leaves, and 
w hen the leaves begin to be wrinkled, g^theripg 
them successively, expose them to the sun, until 
they are all thoroughly’ dried; and taking them 
afterwards to be insolated in the same manner, 
they remove them into the press, and they let 
them remain the rest of the day and all the fol- 
lowing 

* To the bottom of the jar, in the Greek. 

r D emulated, in the Greek. 

9 i. e. become as the uva pasta of the Romans* 
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baring night, and they tread them early in the 
iftwmiogv 

XIX. — HQ W WE ARE TO MAKE SWEET WINE 

FROM MUST. 

- It you wish to mate the wine that is pressed* 
sweet, after pouring the must into the casks. 
Suffer the casks to be without their covers three 
days, and then lay on the covers, hot altogether 
close on the edges of the casks, but a little sus- 
pended, some sticks or reeds being laid to sup- 
port them ; but after the fifth day it is proper to 
lay the cover on close, being smeared with ashes 
pnixed' with Water, small vent-holes having been 
left ; and after the seventh day you are likewise to 
Stop the vent-holes ; but if you wish your wine to 
Ibe sweeter, let your casks remain uncovered 
during five days, and after the fifth day lay the 
covers on, as it has been already mentioned. 

XX. — -TO MAKE WELL-FLAVOURED AND SWEET 

WINE. 

Having gathered a few ripe myrtle berries, 
dry and pound them, and throw them into* the 

choenix, 

1 Trodden. 

■ Ef tui xoQu 9 into the cab, which was an eastern measure, 
equal to the Greek x°m£> = 3y pints-f-0.84* sol. inches. 
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choenix, and suffer them to remain during- ten 
days, and then open and use them. You win 
also have well-flavoured wine, if you macegafe 
fruit* in water, and take it out, and pour the 
water into the wine ; and the fruit will be fit* to 
eat - (Enanthe also, especially from the arbus- 
tive vines, taken and applied in the blowing 
season, makes wine well-flavoured ; and the cask 
fumigated with wax affords a good savour. We 
shall likewise make wine of a better flavour by 
rubbing the edges of the cask with leaves of 'the 
pine and of the cypress, and by ! stirring the 
must. But if you wish the wine to have the 
flavour of suffumigation, either of fruit, ; or df 
any thing else, put in one of the fore-mentioned 
ingredients before you pour in the wine, fUid 
having tied it, let it remain as long as it is soutid 
and its smell is not changed ; then remove it, attd 
pour in the wine, and having stopped it, then use 
it. These things likewise produce a good flavour : 
abrotonum, bitter almonds, potters clay, the 
leaves of asarum*, the roots of aspalathus, the 
flowers of asparagus, the saw-dust of cedar,- tile 
flour of fenugreek. It is necessary to suspend 

some 


▼ The original mentions Asiatic fruit. 
w Pleasant, in the Greek. 

* In Spanish asarabacara , Matth. i. 9* 
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some of these in smaU baskets, ; and some tied in 
cloths^ high in the vessel containing the wine, so 
that they may not touch' it; and when they have 
imparted their flavour, they are all to be taken 
away, before they are corrupted and changed. 

'XXI.— - TO MAKE WHITE WINE BLACK, AND 
BLACK WINE WHITE. 

Mix eight drams of T drossy salt with ten 
cbtylae of black wine. The serum of milk poured 
into wine has the same effect : and if any one 
pours the ashes of sprays of the white vine, when 
burnt, , into a vessel, and having stirred them, lets 
; them remain in the vessel during forty days, the 
wine will be white ; and the white wine will 
, be black, when, ashes of the sprays of the . black 
.vine are poured in. . i . 


XXII.— TO FINE WINE. 

Pour the whites of three eggs* into -a: vessel, 
and stir them until they froth, and throw in some 

... i ' white 

* Maimonides says that the nature of eggs is such, that 
when poured into things that are turbid, they fine them, 
and separate the gross from the subtile parts. &ckdbbeth 9 
c. xx. s. 2. 
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White salt, and a proportionable quantity of 
tad work it until it is very white ; then fill the 
vessel with the wine, and do this to every jar, Mid 
Set it by. 

■ i 

XXIII. — TO HAKE WINE STRONG FOR MIXING 
< WITH WATER, SO THAT A LITTLE OF IT, WlfEtt 

TAKEN, HAT EE SUFFICIENT FOR MAN Y PEBr 

SONS. 

Grate the dry roots of althtea* into the Wi ocv 
and when you have stirred it; use it 

. i 

XXIV. — TO MAKE NEW WINE APPEAR OLD. * 

. t 

. Having mixed acyathus b of bitter ataonda, af 
absinthium,. af the leaves of the fructiferous pim^ 
after they have been dried and pounded, to an 
amphora, you will make wines seem old, and you 
will make them durable. You will also make 
wines seem old if you take two jars, that have 
been filled with old wine, and break off their 
handles and edges, and the extremities of their 
bottoms (which do not partake of the savour of 

the 

* Matth. iii. 146. • 

b The Attknmfcf *4* solid inches of aa Sti- 
lish pint, wine measure. * . 
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the mn«), end throw them away; end having 
pounded and sifted the other part, if necessary, 
with the old lees of the wine, throw in half a 
tnodius' into an amphora* and stir the wipe, and 
having stopped* it, let it remain fifteen days, 
then open and use it, and you will think the wine 
ten years old : and when the wine is consumed, 
pour the lees into a fresh pot, and having stopped, 
and burnt and sifted them, use them again in the 
same manner ; for the use of these will be suf- 
ficient, instead of all the fore-mentioned aromatic 
ingredients. But some make wines seem old in 
this manner: having pounded and tied one 
ounce of melilot, three ounces of glychirriza*, 
the same quantity of Celtic nard, two ounces of 
hepatic aloes, they throw them into die wine, ahd 
they then use it 

k ■ » , 

. XXV. — THAT WINE MAY HAVE NO YEAST. 

Besprinkle dried oenanthe over the wine, or 
mix flour of orobus with .the wine; and When the 

floWer 

* The Itoman modius was a measure for thingsf^ one 
peck 4 7*68 solid inches, in English corn measure. 

4 . Having smeared it all round, in the Greek. 

* Liquorice, or the sweet root. 
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flower 1 and the meal have subsided, pour the 
wine into asother vessel. 

XXVI. — TO AMEND THE WATBEY TASTE - Of 
WINE.’ • ^ 

You are to pour in four cotylae of garum* and 
the leaves of the pomegranate, and they will 
remedy the watery taste. And you will cure the 
unpleasant savour thus : you are to put into the 
cask rich lighted torches ; but some having stopped 
a vessel containing .water, lay it in the cpak, «m4 
after the third day the wine will be fine, but the 
water will have a bad smell. Some likewise gut 
in burnt shells : some let down hot barley bread 
jin, a basket; others throw in the geed and leaves 
of parsley ; others mix the whey of new-made 
cheese with it ; others apply the h willow-tree, and 
remove every thing that is faulty in the wine. 

XXVII. 

f u c. the cenanthe. 

t It was made from the fish called by the Greeks fogo*, its 
entrails being macerated and dissolved in salt. It was after- 
wards made from the fish called scomber • Pliny, lib. xxxu 
cap. 7. 

* The Greek says, the wood of the willow* 
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XXVlf.— TO CUkEWINE Au&T feY ANY NOYiQO'S 

ANIMAL. 

y Mot bfead, bran iron ring thrown in, takes 
away the poison, 

XXVIII. TO STOP THE .FERMENTATION OF 

WINES THAT ARE FECULENT AND TURBID. 

Some pouracbtyla ofaftiurca, boded to a third 
part of its quantity, into every metretes 1 , and 
the fermentation is speedily stopped. 

XXIX. TO MAKE WINE APPEAR TURBID. 

Having expressed the juice of radishes, pour 
it into the wine. 

... . { 

XXX. THAT A PERSON DRINKING WINE MAY 

NOT SMELL OF IT. 

Chew some Iris k Troglodites. 


* The Attic prrpm;, — 10 gallons 2 pints, 19-626 sol. inch. 

k Supposed to be the African Iris, which Pliny says was 
tery large, and of the most bitter taste, lib. xxi. 

vol.. i. a XXXI. 
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XXXI. THAT A PERSON DRINKING MUCi 

’ ’ * . f . r J 0 

WINE MAT NOT BE INEBRIATED. 


Having roasted the lights of a goat, eattheAt, 
or, when fasting, eat five or seven bitter almontm, 


or eat raw cabbage* and you will not be inebriated. 
A person that drinks likewise will not be in liquor, 
if he is crowned with cfiamapitys 1 ; or if, in drink- 
ing the first cup, he repeats this verse of Homer : 


“ “ Thrice thunder’d Jupiter from Ida’s height*.” 


XXXII. — HOW ANY ONE WILL ABSTATNPRtfM 
HAVING TOO GREAT A DESIRE FOR WINE. 

Collect the moisture that runs from the 
shoots after they are cut, t^nd give it the pqrson 
in liquor in his cups, unknown to him, he 
will abstain from having too great a desire for 

w i n e- 

XXXIH. TO MAKE PERSONS IN LIQUOR SOBER. 


V inegar copiously drunk, and radishes eaten, 
and pastry" made with honey, and sweet* cakes, 

make 

1 Sometimes called Aiuga. Matth. iii. 157. 

■ Ilias, ©, v. 170 . • ' ‘ 

n Plutarch says the same thing, Symp. iii. 7. 

0 These were called by the Romans placenttr. 
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make persons, in liquor sober; and so do disqui- 
sitions and relations on the subject of old stories, 
and chaplets p of various flowers set on, the per- 
.. Ion’s head; 

I f 

'XXXIW— ‘NOT ONLY WINE, BUT OTHER THINGS, 

‘ MAKE THE PERSONS THAT DRINK THEM IN- 
EBRIATED. 

Wine indeed is the first of the things that are 
drunk which makes persons inebriated ; secondly, 
water, although it may seem a paradox ; .thirdly, 
drink' made from wheat and barley, which the 
barbarians mostly use ; fourthly, drink made from 
rye and oats ; and what is made from millet and 
panic intoxicates. Old men, and all that are of 
a told habit, are easily intoxicated; but women 
are less liable to intoxication than men on ac- 
count of their constitution, yet they get in liquor 
by the act of drinking. 

R 2 - xxxv. 

* Galen says the same thing, lib. ii. c. 2. 

q Called cremor hordeaceus and cerevisia , and by the Greeks 
used in Gaul, Spain, and Britain, and in Egvpt^ 
Pliny, lib. xiv. sect. ult. Herodotus says, that the Egyptians 
used wine made from barley, 1. ii. Dioseorides calls this 
liquor xagui, lib. ii. c. HO. 
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$CXX V.— -HOW WINE IS MADE Wit Hofrt 6EAPE^. 

. . Ms 

The fresh fruit of the myrtle and of the chtsfr^ 
ground and pressed makes wine. Pomegranate^ 
likewise cleanly pressed, the pips in the middle 
being taken away, make wine. Some also make 
wine from green figs in this manner y they lay fig§ 
in a wine-jar till it is half full; they then fill 
the vessel with clean water, and they often taste 
it; and when the flavour is vinous, they lay it up 
for use. 

XXXVI. — AN INFALLIBLE PREPARATION OJT 

WINE THAT PRESERVES HEALTH TO OLDrAGE. 

. t ' . i - 

Four drams of the best iris, a tryblium r oif 
■fennel-seed, the same quantity of flour, one dram 
bf pepper, two drams of myrrh troglodites*, one 
dram of sesel?, half a dram of meon* ; having 

pounded 

T was a vessel made in the form of a dish* It is 

possible it contained some inferior quantity three times* 

* What was called by this name by Dioscoride* is now sup* 
posed to be the benjovinum . Diosc. lib. i. 77. 

1 The Greek, Latin, and Italian name of this plant is the 
same; Matth. iii. 53. 

1 It now goes under the name of mru ; Matth. i. 3. 
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pounded these, poor over them a sufficient quan- 
tity of well-flavoured white wine, and mix them ; 
and having reduced them into a mass, tie them in 
a thick cloth, and lay them in a vessel, and pour 
some very good wine over them; and having 
stopped it, after four days open it, and drink a 
cup fasting. If a person uses this always, he 
teinains in good health. But it is better if they 
are put into must. 

XXXVII. CONCERNING PERCOLATING WINES. 

Lat the strainer* in sheer brine, or in sea- 
water mixed with river-water, during two days, 
and afterward wash it thoroughly with wine; 
and indeed, when you want it, press it; then rub 
the edges of the strainer with almonds, or with 
pounded nuts’. But some mix with the wines 
that are percolated anise, or they apply to them _ 
a lighted torch, or gypsum, or sapa, or honey, 
or the lees of good wine, or the meal of orobus. 

- T i The part through which the liquor was percolated, pro* ' 
hphly.- '> te • ’ 

* KafioK, walnuts. 

r s book 
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BOOK VIII. 


HYPOTHESIS. 


in 

: :jq 

..:1c 


These things are in this Book, being indeed the Eighth of the 

4 * f 

select Precepts of Agriculture, and containing the different 
preparations of wines and of other liquors*, and the inferior 
preparations of all kinds of vinegar. 




I.— PREPARATION OF SALUTARY WTN$S. > . * 

The means of preserving and preparing salu- 
tary wines that cure different diseases, whjph 
many of the ancients recommend from expe- 
rience. The preparation of them has nothing of 
the nauseous property of physic, but it is very' 
simple, as from roses, or from anethum, or from 
absinthium, or from pulegium, and from things 
of this kind. But it is necessary to pound each 
of the fore-mentioned sorts, and to tie them. loan 
cloth, and to put them into the wine, in the way 
hereafter recommended. ; 

. V* 

* K cu tppn vgowop larw* were liquors which were 

drtink ^efbre meals. 
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II. — KHODITES. 

♦ 

♦ • 

Having tied together a due proportion of dry 
mountain roses, and anisum, crocus, and honey, 
put them into wine. This wine is good for com- 
plaints in the stomach, and in pleuritic cases. 

III.— ANETHITES. 

e 

The seed of anethum is to be put into a cloth, ' 
and then to remain in wine ; and this wine is so- 
porific, it is diuretic, and it promotes digestion. 


’ ' IV.— AWiSfTBS. 

The seed 7 of anisum put into the wine stops 
the difficulty of making water, and it is of utility 
to the bowels. 

• ; i; ; - w - * ' • - • ‘ ■ . . >V 

V. APITE8. 

! WiBTE:having pears put into it astringes* the 
belly. 

*• • E4 VI. 

/..The seed is here, arid in many other parts of this collec- 
tion, called xaprof* 

*» KoiXww .PKT.I j literally, “causes the belly to rest." Knfc* 
here signifies die belly, relative to the intestinal discharge, as 
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VI-— ASAMT£S-I 


Tm? wrae is diuretic, ; it strengthens p^rjpps 
that are dropsical, that have the jaundice disease • 
of the liver, the sciatica, apd that hpe ^ tertiep 

WfJ 

Hippocrates uses it. Alvui is used by Colsus, in the same 
sense. The word *r*n* in this place assumes a meaning which 
the second and fourth, and other conjugations in Arabic 
expr^s i. The fc^ebrcw grammarians give them th£ apgeU^i^hs 
of hiphil and hophal . AUhqugh the Greeks and Roraap* ha$ 
no regular modification to convey this causal sense, it is.verjr 
often understood in their verbs. Th£ verbs ytvopcu and y*vv 
have this sense and a change of form. The Latin words cieo, 
cxcito ; cado> c*do\ with many others, convey 

this meaning. The word ruit has it in the following passage; 

- 

Quid dicaniy jacto qui semine cominus area 
Insequitur , cumuhsque ruit pinguid ay**? 

Virg. Georg* i. 105. I 

The Spanish language, which has re^rved much of the con- 
struction and spirit of the Latin, and which has received a 
words, tpffien stakes uqe'g^is or^etfyai 
mode of expression in its verbs; as, abonar , acariciar, qutr j 
rellar y apresurarse , obligor, cnojar , calentar, limpiar, efo&wy 

^ l T 

and in many and many more. Other examples of this kind 
might be adduced, from the living languages of Europe ; and 
the English verbs afford some instances of this eastern mod^ 
of expression. To lap, to cause to lie / to fell , to cause to falls, 
to^raise, to rise ; to set , to sit ; to suckle , tp suck • To learn , , 
and other verbs, use it without change of form. 
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ague; and it cures diseases, the indication of 
which is a rigor*. 

’ . ■ t 

VII. — GLECHQNITES. 

It is proper to boil the pulegium in wine till 
a third part is left This wine is salutary against 
the poison of serpents* and it ir useful against 
the winter’s cold. 

VIII. — DAPHNITES. 

I ' 

This wine is very warm ; it is diuretic, it is 
useful in coughs, in diseases of the thorax, in- 
pains* in the intestines : arid it is of service to 
persons in years, and it is proper against the 
poison of serpents, and against the ear-ache ; and 
it, is of use to women in the hysterics. 

IX. MARATHRITES. d 

This wine promotes an appetite, strengthens 
the stomach, and it is diuretic* 

X. 

a i. e, chilliness. 

b Veneinou§ animals of the creeping cl^s^ in conformity to 
the etymology of thje word in the Gieck and Roman languages. 

c HrpQes. 

4 Fennel wine. 
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X.*— CON Y CITES. 


This wine is proper for persons in the j sun- 
dice, and in complaints of the stomach; and it » ' 
of use against the bite of serpents. * 5 

XI.— OMPHACITES. 

This wine is good for the stomach; it is proper 
for persons that are paralytic, that have a torpor*; ; 
that are tremulous 1 , that have a vertigo*, that 
have diseases of the kidneys, and that have the 
colic, and for pestilential diseases. 

V ' i -i 

XII. — PETROSELINITES. "* 

This wine strengthens the stomach, ca using . 
eructation, and exciting an .appetite ; it is diu- 
retic, and very soporific. > 

XKt 

• A numbness, or deficient feeling and motion* , 

Tremors, in some cases, in the modern practice of physic^ 
require the same treatment as palsies. 

Called scotomatia , when the eyes are darkened, or so 
affected, as if several colours were before them. 
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XIH.— P£GA.Nites. 

Tails’ wine is ; warm and an alexjpharmic^ for 
deleterious medicaments, and for poisonous , rep- 
tiles. 

XIV.— TELITES, 

This wine (die. fenugreek being pounded and 
put into the wine) is particularly adapted to com- 
plaints of the fiver. 

~ XV.— HYSSOPITES. 

This wine purges the thorax 1 ; being warm, it 
promotes digestion, and, it mollifies the abdominal 
viscera. 

' XVI.— SELENlfES. 

• Throw the pounded seed .of parsley into 'the 
wine^ and it becomes diuretic, and excites an ap- 
petite; and it is of- service in. nervous and hypo- 
chondriacal diseases. 

XVII, 

h What repels poison by forcing it through the pores. 

1 The breast, which ts divided into anterior* posterior, and 
lateral. 
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XVII.— WINE FROM APPLES. 

Lap some very well-flavoured quinces in jatfs, 
and pour wine on them; then having stopped, 
them, let them remain during three days, and on 
the fourth day use them. 

i 

XVIII. — PREPARATION OF CATHARTIC WINE. 

When the trenches are dug, pound the rootp 
of black hellebore, and having cleared the roots 
of the vine, throw the pounded hellebore over 
them, and then adjust them. 

XIX. WINE CALCULATED TO IMPROVE A 

WOMAN’S MILK, AND KEEPING HER FROM 
FALLING INTO ANY ILLNESS. ' 

Gather some thyme while it is is blossom ; 
and having dried it, pound it; then throw four 
choenices into a jar, pouring over it a propor- 
tionate 1 quantity of white wine, and stop the jar 
during forty days. 

X3J. 


* A measure, m the Greek* 
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XX.— WlNfe FOR THE DYSENTERY* AND FLUX 
OF THE BELLY. 

Take thirty pomegranates before they are ripe, 
and bruise them ; then lay them in a jar, and 
pour three chooi 1 of rough black wine over, them, 
and use them after thirty days. 

XXIl — concerning absinthites. 

Pound eight drams of absinthium, and parti- 
cularly of the Pontic”, and having tied it in a 
doth, that is not of too dense a texture, lay it m 
a jar". Some indeed lay in half of the absin- 
thium, and iRany mix cassia with it. When there- 
fore you lay the cloth in the jar, pour fci the must 
till you fill it, affording it one vent-hole, that it 
may not ferment to too great a degree. Prepare 
as many jars as you wish in the same manner; 
and use the absinthites for diseases of the hypo- , 

chondria 

1 The Attic x ">( was 6 pints 25.698 sol. inches. It differed 
but little from the Roman congius . 

* * This absinthium is mentioned by Cato, clix. and by Vege* 
tius, in. 38, 7. 

■ In an amphora, in the Greek. 
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ehondria and of the liver, and for crudities*, and 
for pains in -the stomach. It also throws- out 
noxious animals bred in the intestines. 

* it * 

XXII.— THE MAKING OF AMINEAN WINE.' 

Some indeed pouring wines of Aminean flavewr 
into a vessel which had Italian wine, bury it>in 
a place under the open air; and some throw in 
a few bitter almonds, and a little of the. Indian 
leaf, and a little defrutum: and others put into 
(even amphoras two drams of hepatic aloes and 
of cyperus”, or of other aloes, three drams of 
amomumV four drams of costus, four drams of 
the Indian leaf, nine drams of melilot, two drams 
of Indian nard, three drams of cinnamon wood. 
Some also add four drams of each of ; these, of 
myrrh, cassia, crocus. Some use the sweet-pointed 
calamus instead of myrrh. . , 

xxiu. 

* Indigested substances in the stomach. 

f The French call it souchet , the English galangalc # 3 

* AfjMfMt ; in Italian amomo. Many plants have thisnairie* 

Galen says of the true amomum : Amomum aroro similem facul - 
tat an obtinet , nisi quod acorum siccius tit, majorc autem eon - 
eoquendi facultate amomhm ; lib. vi. Matthioli, p. 53, ? 
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' • : ' XXIIL— PREPARATION OF THASIAN* WINE. 

We insolate the grapes when ripe, laying the 
bunches in pairs during five days, and on the 
sixth day at noon we take . them up warm, and 
immerse them in must t and sea-water boiled to 
half its quantity; and we take them up. and lay 
them in the press; then having trodden them the 
following night and day, we pour the liquor .into 
vessels ; and when it has fermented and is fined, 
we pour a twenty-fifth part of sapa into it; and 
after the vernal equinox we rack it into .propor- „ 
donate vessels* 

XXIV. — PREPARATION OF COAN WINE. 

Some indeed boil three parts of must and one 
of sea-water into a third of the quantity; but - 
others mix with two measures of white wine one 
cotyla of salt, three cotylae of sapa, one cotyla 
of must, one cotyla of flour of orobus, one hun- 
dred drams of melilot, sixteen drams of Celtic 
nard. 

XXV. 

* Pliny mentions this wine, lib. xiv. 7* 
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XXV. CONCERNING (ENOMELI. 

„ . woq 

Put some Attic honey into an eartlien pot;3 
and set it oh hot ashes, that 5 it may be clarified 
and after the honey has been warihed, fibtir fdtff ; 
sextarii of wide to a sextarius of honey, alnd theft ! 
pour the oenomeli into vessels that are well 
pitched ; and having pounded twelve scrupled of 
dry costus, and having tied it in a cloth, suspend 
it in the oenomeli; and having stopped, Set it’ in 
a roonl up-stairs. But some haring poun&elP 
twelve scriiples of the Indian leaf, mix it with 
the oenomeli, and they find it good beyond 
pectation after fifteen days; and tkheti it is' ttftf, 
it is incomparable. Others indeed make oeno*' 
mcli thus : they mix six scruples of myrrh,' twelve 
* scruples of cassia, two scruples of costus, four 1 
scruples of nard, four scruples of pepper, #ith 
twenty-four serftaiii Of Attic hotoey; and they set 
it in the sun at the rising of the dog-star dUrhfg 
forty days. Some cadi this nectrir. 

i 

XXVI. T— <enom£li from must. 

Let the must stand until it has subsided to a 
certain degree, and mix one sextarius of Attic 

honey 

* “ That froth may arise,” in the Greek. 
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honey with ten sextarii of must; and having 
poured it into the jar, and having secured it with 
gypsum, set it in the shade. But it is proper to 
know that the cenomeli from must is flatulent 
and improper for the stomach, but it is good for 
the bowels. 

XXVII. PREPARATION OF HYDROMEL. 

Having cut thirty-two of the best apples 
small with a reed, and having taken out the 
pips, put them into eight sextarii of the best 
honey ; and having suffered them to remain eight 
months, mix with them twelve sextarii of rain 
water, that has been kept a considerable time, 
and insolate them under the heat of the Dog-star, 
keeping out the rain and dew. Others, acting 
more judiciously, prepare hydromel thus: having 
■pounded the best apples that are come to matu- 
rity, and having expressed four sextarii of the 
juice, and having mixed eight sextarii of the 
best honey, that has been skimmed, and twelve 
sextarii of rain water, and having insolated and 
sufficiently boiled* it, they use it But some boil 

it 

, __ < 

* -When the ingredients are united, I use the singul&r 
xmmber. 

VOLi I, S 
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it in a double* pot, so that it may seethe more from 
the heat of the water, and not immediately fjon?- 
the fire, as it is the custom in Spain.* 


XXVIII. — ANOTHER PREPARATION OF ftY- 
DROMEI. 

Take some stale* rain water, or what has been 
boiled away to a third part, mix with it a suf- 
ficient quantity of honey, and having poured it 
into a vessel, set it in the shade during ten days, 
leaving a hole for vent, and so use it ; but if it 
' were old, it would be better. Empirics also use 
this in diseases,* knowing that it is compounded 
of water and honey only. Others indeed mix 
snow only with honey ; and having well wrought 

* A ***« m» ». e. in a small pot, placed in one that wpp 

more capacious, with water in it. This process is in modern 
times called balneum maria. 

r The different readings in this place have subjected the 
passage to some ambiguity. 

* Cum aqua pluvia cessat putrescere , turn dulcedinem 
iqcquirit. Plin. xiv, 1 7. 

* Er t*k aa&tnieuf, in infirmities. Hydromeli quoque ex 
imbre pure cum melle temperebatur quondam , quod daretur ap - 
petenttbus viniagris , veluti innocentiore potu. Plin. xxxi. 6. 
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it, they lay it by, and it is a medecine used in 
raging fevers' ; and they call it chionomelU* 

XXIX. RHOJDOIfELITES. 

Having pounded some good roses (mountain, 
roses, if they are to be procured) judiciously* 
gathered, and having squeezed them in the press, 
and having poured two sestarii of the juice, mix 
a sextarius of honey with it. Having skimmed 
the honey, pour it into the juice of the roses, 
and having poured it into a vessel, mix 1 * it well, 
and set it in a place that is dry. 

XXX. — PREPARATION OF PARSLEV WINE. 

Twelve scruples of parsley seed (some put 
in sixteen scruples), six scruples of the seed or 
of the green leaves of rue, one sextarius of 
skimmed honey, five sextarii of wine ; having 
mixed all these, set them by during fifteen days. 

s S' XXXI. 

* Burning. 

z So called, because mixed with snow. 

a Etmvxprpua, taken with those parts of the petals that 
were fixed in the empalement. 

b Aw*Tafo£qr ivt9m*. The Greek expression implies the 
mixture was effected by briskly moving the composition up- 
ward. 
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XXXI. — PREPARATION OF CONDITUM.* 

Let eight scruples of pepper washed antf 
dried, and carefully pounded, one sextarius of 
Attic honey, and four or five sextarii of old whfc 
wine, be mixed. 

XXXII. — PREPARATION OF THE BEST SAPAw*> 

If you boil and skim eight sextarii of the besjt 
must, and a hundred sextarii of the best wine, to 
a third part, you will make it excellent 

XXXIII. PREPARATION OF DIFFERENT SORTS 

OF VINEGAR, AND HOW ONE MAY MAKE WINE 

INTO VINEGAR. 

Take and pound beet-root and lay it in the 
wine, and it will be vinegar in three hours. But 
if you wish to make' it change a second time, 
put some cabbage-root into it. 

XXXIV. 

* Wine impregnated with aromatics and honey. 

* The of the Greeks. 

* AwoxciTafwat signifies to bring the composition from its 
last state ; it does not imply into its first state, as the Latin 
word restituere in the translation does. The Latin and Eng- 
lish languages have not correspondent terms to express the 
idea. 
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XXXIV.— VINEGAR MADE WITHOUT WINE. 

Put some tender peaches in ajar, and having 
ftttrched some barley, sprinkle it over them, and 
Suffer it to putrify; . then percolate and use it. 
You are also to make vinegar without wine thus : 
lay some tender figs in a jar, and parched bar- 
ley, and the insides of citrons, and stir them 
ctften ; and when they are properly compounded, 
percolate and use it. You will make vinegar 
without wine thus : boil gypsum and sea-water ; 
having then mixed it with river-water, when it 
has been percolated, use it. 


XXXV. — VINEGAR CALCULATED FOR DIGES- 
TION AND HEALTH. 

Put eight drams of squill and one sextarius 
of vinegar in a vessel, and a due quantity of 
pepper, and of mint, and of cassia, and of 
ripe berries of the juniper, and after some time 
use it. 

XXXVI. — PREPARATION OF SWEET VINEGAR. 

Take ajar of very sharp vinegar, and having 
mixed with it an equal quantity of good must, 

s3 
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that has been trodden/ stop it with pitch, and 
having Suffered it to lie thirty days, use it. But 
some make sweet vinegar thus; they boil one 
measure of must '6s it runs from the treading^ 
with two measures of vinegar, until the third 
part be boiled away. Others boil two measures 
of must and a measure of vinegar, with three 
measures of river-water, previously boiled, until 
the third part of the whole be boiled away, and 
two thirds remain. 

XXXVII.— -PREPARATION OF SHARP VINEGAR, 

Dry the grape kernels during two days, and 
lay them in must with a few sour grapes, and 
after the seventh day use it; or throw in pyre- 
thrum?, and it will be sour. You will also make 
it sour if you take a fourth or fifth part of the 
vinegar, and heat it over the fire, and add it to 
the remainder, and set it in the sun during eight 
days. The .stale roots of agtostis thrown in, and 
dried grapes, and the pounded leaves of the wild 

pear, 

f This was sweeter than wbat came from the press, bic ausfe 
the bruised grape-stones did not contribute to give it sharp- 
ness. 

f PellStory of Spain. The Greek name seems to allude 
to the fiery quality of the root of the plant. 
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pm, and bramble roots, and milk whey, will 
make vinegar very* sharp and pleasant The 
hot cinders also of burnt oak, and a decoction 
ofetebinthai/ and burning hot shells, thrown in, 
make vinegar sharp. 

XXXVIII.— THAT VINEGAR MAY KEEP SOUR, 

Having mixed beans with an acid citron, 
throw them into the vessel. 

XXXIX. TO MAKE PEPPER VINEGAR. 

Put some whole pepper in a cloth, and having 
suspended it in the vinegar eight days, use it 

XL. PROOF OF VINEGAR, WHETHER IT IS 
MIXED WITH WATER. 

Throw some nitre into the vinegar; and if it 
Swells, as if boiling, conclude that it is diluted. 

XLI. — HOW TO MAKE A DOUBLE QUANTITY OP 
VINEGAR. 

Take a certain measure of vinegar, as for 
example, an Attic measure ; add to it one Attic 

s 4 measure 

* Vetches. 
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Pleasure of sea-water boiled to half its original 
quantity, and having mixed them, lay them by; a* 
a vessel. Some indeed having macerated and 
percolated barley, mix one Attic measure of the 
liquor with one Attic measure of vinegar, and 
they stir them together ; and having thrown in 
a sufficient quantity of parched salt quite hot, 
they stop the vessel, and they suffer it to remain 
twenty days. Some also throw figs moistened 
and putrified on the trees into water, and per- 
mitting them to putrify together, they make 
vinegar. 


XLII. — TO MAKE SQUILL* VINEGAR. 

Pour into a jar thirty-six' sextarii of the best 
and sharpest vinegar, and take die inside of the" 

white 

k This has the credit of having been made by Pythagoras ; 
and when he began to make use of it, he was fifty years old, 
and his life was prolonged to a hundred and seventeen yean ; 
and he is said never to have been assailed by ill health.-— 
Galen, op. 1. iii. c. 249. 

1 I have used this term in preference to the Greek |irof» 
because it is more known. The sexlarius was more capa- 
cious than the (true 1.353 sol. inch. It was the sixth part 
of the Roman covgius , as the £#n»? was the sixth part of the 
Attic xo vg. 

m The Greek says, of the peel of the white squill* 
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white squill cut into small pieces, and dried in 
ithe sum during thirty days ; macerate it in the 
^vinegar during twelve days ; then take the vinegar 
amd set it by, and use it when you wish ; for 
Isquill vinegar will be no less useful than the squill 
wine. 


BOOK 
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BOOK IX. 

HYPOTHESIS. 

These things are contained in this Book, being the Ninth 
indeed "concerning the select Precepts of Agriculture* and 
comprising every method concerning the planting and care 
of the olives, and the making of oil from immature olives ; 
and eveiy other care and management in relation to the oil; 
and concerning the various modes of preserving olives. 


I. — CONCERNING OLIVES. 

They say that the olive was thus produced : 
all the earth being in the beginning covered with 
water, and when it first appeared at Athens, 
Minerva and Neptune being enamoured with 
the situation, contended to build a city with their 
name. But Jupiter, wishing to put an end to the 
contest between them, says, “ Whoever bestows 
the most useful gift on the city, let him have it” 
Neptune therefore supplied it with ports and 
naval® repositories ; and Minerva raised an olive 
in the citadel, flourishing and fruitful ; and being - 
crowned with it, and by all admired, she obtained 

the 

" NiAgtoif} with docks. 
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ifte victory, and they called the city Athens, after 
her name. N eptune thus being overcome, betook 
himself into his usual limits : from which circum- 
stance the arbitrators set a chaplet of the wild 
Olive on the heads of thoSe who overcome in. diffi- 
cult contests. The inscribing of the word Athena 
oh the leaf of the olive, and fixing the leaf on the 
head with a thread, has indeed been useful, and 
it has, as a charm, cured the head-ache. 

II. — CONCERNING THE PLANTING AND THE CARE 
. OF OLIVES, AND THAT A DUE ATTENTION. TO 

THESE IS OF THE GREATEST ADVANTAGE. 

The return arising from the olive-tree being 
vary necessary (for no other produce can be thus 
preserved during a length of time), it is requisite 
tfeat they who are employed in agriculture should 
bestow the greatest attention on the olive: for 
the produce from the olive has not only infal- 
lible and certain returns ; but the fruit of the 
olive is also of the greatest utility to all the ails 
of Kfe. The leaves of olives being turned, also 
announce the summer solstice, as does the lime, 
and the elm, and the white poplar. Judge also 
that the olive is fruitful, if it does not produce 
fruit at the sides, but at the top of the shoot. But 

the 
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the olive being pure, ought to have them thsft 
gather it chaste ; and they ought to swear that they 
come from their own wife’s, not from another’s 
bed; for it will thus produce a great abundance 
of fruit for the time to come. They say also, 
that in Anazarbe" of Cilicia, chaste boys cultivate 
the olive, and for this reason, that the olive is 
there very fruitful. 


III. CONCERNING AIR SUITABLE TO OLIVER 

AND THE FORM OF THE GROUND. 

A warm and dry air is adapted to olives; and 
one may see this in Libya and Cilicia, and their 
olives. But the form of the ground, when in- 
clined and high, contributes to the suitableness 
of the air; for this, in situations of this kjnd, 
because the burning heat of the sun coming from 
above is cooled by the winds, makes the best oil, 
and that which is prepared and called the crude' 
wrought oil ; but the olives in champagne situa- 
tions being indeed less moved by the winds, and 
more powerfully warmed by the sun lying on 

them, 

. 'V 

* A town of Cilicia, which gave birth to Dioscondes. 

f Slfiart&f. It was made of olives before they, were 
Tt tf/ytorg<C«$ o mm o fxtpaxiiof xoAiitai. Galen, lib. 3. 
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them, produce the thick oil. On the whole then 
ft is to be observed, that the winds give anima- 
tion, not only to plants, but to all things, as vehe- 
ment and impetuous winds are unpropitious to 
all things; but they mostly contribute indeed to 
the thriving of all plants, and particularly to that 
of the olive. You will therefore find those plants 
of the olives peculiarly flourishing, to which the 
free air has access, the distances between the 
plants being considerable, through which the 
wind can find its way in due proportion. For 
this reason then we have said, that inclined and 
high situations are eminently adapted to the 
olive, because they always receive a temperate 
wind, which injures nothing, but approaches 
each tree impartially, and it cherishes and pro- 
motes the growth of the plant. ' 

IV. — CONCERNING THE TIME OF PLANTING 
OLiyES, AND IN WHAT KIND OF GROUND 
YOU ARE TO PLANT THEM. 

You are to plant olives from the setting of the 
Hyades to the winter solstice, that is, from the 
fifteenth of the month of November, to the twen- 
tieth of the month of December. You are like- 
wise to plant the olive in the spring; for the two 

seasons 
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seasons resemble each other in respect of moisture 
and cold; for the autumn indeed keeps the 
ground warm from the heat of the sun, and it 
preserves its moisture from the autumnal showers ; 
and the spring indeed possesses moisture from 
the preceding showers, and it assumes beat from 
the approach of the sun. The moist soil pro- 
duces more flourishing and more rich olive-trees; 
for which reason you are to prefer this soil : and 
the next to this, is the white potters day ; the 
third is the hard potters clay. But we do not 
recommend the deep soil, nor the xed, for being 
hot it kills the plants with heat; and you are 
more particularly to avoid the soil that is dug 
deep, for it produces poor and watery fruit; hut 
light land is suitable, and Attica bears testimony 
to this. 


V. — CONCERNING A NURSERY. . : 

Indeed the setting of the plants already men- 
tioned in their own ground is a more compen- 
dious way, without the delay arising frpmfhe 
taking of the plants tip from the nurseries. : Bft 
as plants removed from the nurseries ppgrafs 
more infallible principles «f vegetation* we<u#l 
shew the mode of making nurseries. It is-naofp- 

sary 
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sary then, as we 'have’ often already mentioned 
that the nursery should be always equal tp the 
soil to be planted, not only in quality and form, 
but in the quality of the air also, that the plant 
that is to be set in it may not suffer from its 
novelty. You are then to take into the nurse* 
ries shoots from the young and fruitful olives 
of a proper thickness, not such as have sprung 
from the trunk, but above, from the shoots for 
cutting and the young branches. Let the mea- 
sure also be a cubit, and let not the bark be lace* 
rated in the cutting; for it is proper to observe 
this most correctly. You are also to trim the 
wound on every side with a sharp knife, keeping 
the plant' close cut and whole ; but let the lower 
end be smeared with cow-dung mixed with ashes ; 
and we are to set it in the ground, so that it may 
protrude four fingers breadth, and we are then 
to excavate the trench, as it has been already* 
mentioned, for the reception of the showers. It 
is also proper, as we have said, previously to ob- 
serve, that the cutting may npt be set with its 
head downward ; and we are tO» fix a reed that 

* the 

1 II. 48. 

* Akilov K * % *\Qx\r>fj9. The first word means, that the 
•toot ought not to ham any superfluous part of the Wood or 
hark of the wood from which it was taken* 

* See x. 2. 
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the workmen may know the plant 1 ; and it u 
hecessary to stir die plants in the nurseries evet^y 
month, for seven months. In the space of three 
years, this training in the nursery may be of 
utility ; but the fourth year you are to take off the 
superfluous branches, and thus you are to remove 
the plants into the ground that is to be set, car- 
rying with the plants a portion of their ovm 
native soil. The mode indeed of planting olives 
also by means of cuttings is useful. But some, 
setting in the nurseries large" shoots taken Grain 
the lowest roots, which by the Syrians are called 
gorphuf, when they see them fit for removing 
transplant them. But many setting them, not 
in nurseries, but in their own soir, have not 
missed their aim. But it is better to set sudh 
things mostly in nurseries ; for, when diligently 
watered in them, they quickly shoot, and they 
are easily transplanted. ' 

VI. 

* The sight of the plant, in the Greek. 

■ *oX«. 

T From the eastern word D“U, in the infinitive, to pluck ; 
or from the Arabic word which signifies to take 

away wholly, or, as it is expressed in. English, root and branch. 

I % 

* Have not thoroughly erred, is the Greek expression. 
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VI.— CONCERNING TRENCHE8 FOR THE PLANT- 
ING OF THE OLIVES. 

* 

When the planting of the olive takes place, it 
is proper to clear the places in which it is to be 
made, and to take away every thing of hetero- 
geneous quality, and to throw up a wall or a 
hedge. But it is proper, and peculiarly so, -to 
dig the trenches the year before planting, that 
the soil may be rendered more friable by the sun, 
and by the breezes and the showers, and that the 
plants may throw out roots. But if we are in a 
hurry to plant, we are to burn at the bottoms of 
the trenches two months before, or at least one, 
dead shoots and reeds, and such things as are 
easily burnt, during many days together. The 
trench indeed ought to be three cubits deep, or 
not less than two and a half. Let the trenches 
also be fifty cubits distant from each other, that 
the stems of the trees may be well aired, and that 
the intermediate space may be sown. But some 
thinking the mode of sowing beneath them, make 
the plantation thick, but so that the plants may 
not be shaded one b^ another. 

t 

VOL. I. T VII. 
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VII.— OF WHAT SORT THE OLIVE PLANTS TO BE 
SET OUGHT TO HE. 

The olive plants ought to come from suitable 
situations, and from young trees that bear yearly; 
having stems of due thickness, or more than conn 
roonly thick; and they ought to be smooth and 
straight 

VIII. — TO MAKE AN OLIVE-TREE FERTILE. 

Bore the stem quite through with an auger, 
and taking two shoots from another fruitful olive, 
set in the extremities of the shoots from each 
side, so that they may come through at the op- 
posite side ; and taking hold of both shoots, draw 
them through with your hands; and when they 
are drawn in close as a wedge, cut the super- 
fluous parts off from each side, that is, the parts 
of the shoots that protrude and smear the per- 
forated places on each side with clay and chaff, 
and the tree will produce plenty of good fruit. 

IX. — CONCERNING THE CARE OF THE FULL- 
GROWN OLIVES. 

Concerning the planting and culture truly 
thfeh of the olive-trees, we have laid down suf- 
ficient 
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ficient instruction : and now follows reformation 
relating to foe cadre of the foil-grown olive-trees* 
{Perform therefore the work, that is, the ablat- 
question, at that period, which is also prescribed 
in relation to the young* plants. But it is proper 
that the digging to a considerable depth, and the 
laying on, and the quantity of the compost, and 
foe depth of the mould, be in proportion to the 
afeemg, and to their size, and to the nature of the 
ground. It is indeed right to carry less compost 
4o places where the plants shoot at a more early 
period, and to wet situations, and in an interval 
many years ; and to use the accumulation of 
mould more sparingly, lest the trees impelled to 
shoot hurt the fruit in its earliest 7 infancy. But 
in situations that are more steril and more dry, 
it is proper to bestow more compost, and speedily ; 
.and to raise* the accumulation of mould higher to 
the stems, that they may shoot more successfully 
.by means of the compost; and that they may not 
be scorched by the sun by means of the accumu- 
lation. But bestow on foe full-grown olives, al- 
ready mentioned, a thorough pruning, as well as 
, tS on 

_ * 3, 13, and 5, 20. 

y In its blossom, in the Greek. 

* louse, in the original. 
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on other trees, an the autumn, after the-sett*ugT:Of 
the Pleiades ; for at that season the trees seemto 
be more firm and more strong ; for it happens-to 
them first, that the moisture has been drawn up 
for the support of the shoots, and for the nourish* 
ment of the fruit: and secondly, because j the 
moisture left after the summer's heat, is dried 
up: and thirdly, because they have not yet 
ceived the winter’s showers; so that, for all the 
reasons already enumerated, the season ■ of- the 
autumn is the most adapted to prune trees, whihb 
are then very strong, and especially the olive. 
But it is necessary, that he who is going ft 
prune, should first manure, that the utility^ of 
the compost may be opposed to the injury from 
.the pruning; for. the trunks that are thoroughly 
, pruned suffer during the time, on account of the 
wounds; but when manured they soon. recover, 
and they shoot more speedily. But it is requi- 
site to prune the dry wood, and what grows from 
the middle of the tree, that b it may have free air: 
and it is proper to take away the branches that 
die one on another, and to study the thinning of 
; them ; and indeed to cut off the crooked branches, 
and especially such as are too long, and those 

that 

* . * About the* sixth of the ides of November. 

* a That it may have respiration/’ is the Greek phrafe. 
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that grow: into immoderate length, being naturally . 
Sterol. For it has for this reason : been reckoned 
. among all farmers that olive-trees ought not to 
be more than ten cubits long, and that a length 
beyond this is hurtful, the branches being broken 
by the vehemence of the winds, and the blossoms 
disturbed, and falling off before the time. Where- 
fore many draw the branches of the plants down 
to the ground, making the tree become lower and 
more depressed. We have now said enough con- 
cerning the pruning of the full-grown olives, which . 
it is proper to perform for three or four years. 
You are likewise to remove every year the 
branches that grow on the trunks*, while they are 
yet tender, that the trunk may not suffer incon- 
venience from them. 

X. — HOW ONE MAY MAKE OLIVE-TREES FLOURISH 
AND PRODUCE PLENTY OF FRUIT; AND HOW 
ONE MAY CURE THEM, WHEN THEY ARE DE- 
' CAYltfG. 

You will render the olive-trees more thriving, 
and more flourishing, and exceedingly fruitful, 
if, after digging round the roots, you pour over 
a each root two cotylae of amurca, from olives that 
r ■ T 3 have 

* The Greek word means the lower parts of the trunks. 
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have not been salted, equally mixed with’ river-' 
water ; or a basket of two of bean straw, in pro*’ 
portion suitable to the tree; or potters earth' 
mixed with cow-dung, or so much sea-weed. 
Stale urine also poured down the trunk is ndt 
less useful. But it is necessary after this im- 
mediately to heap on mould, laying it around 
ftom the roots to the height of two palms ; and 
to make an excavation round the accumulated 
mould for the reception of rain-water. It is to* 

' deed proper to apply this remedy during the heat 
of the Dog-star. It is also of greater utility to 
use rigation at that period, and especially if there 
is a drought. But you are to make trees that 
are steril bear fruit plentifully in this manner:, 
making 4 an opening, about the measure of a cubit} 
from the lower end of the trunk, and perforating 
the trunk down to the south side with an auger, 
forming a hole of the size of one's middle finger, 
and boring the trunk quite through; then taking 
two olive shoots from another tree,, that has 
always been fruitful, fill the holes on each side, 
so that both the shoots may come quite through; 
and taking hold of them, draw them forcibly; and 

when 

* A iroexut. This term was applied in physic to scarifying 
and opening a vein. , 
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when the hoi? is, as it were, wedged' on both 
sides, the shoots having been equally dr^iwn, cut' 
off, the superflous parts on each side, and cover 
the holes with clay f and straw: and as you 
would wish the olives to prove, you should sqt 
in such shoots as it has been prescribed; fof 
thus the olive-tree will produce better oil, the 
shoots of a plant that used to bear good oil-fruit 
having been set in. But it is necessary to take 
the shoots from the southern side of the tree. 
You will also remedy the olive-trees that are too 
luxuriant, that is, that produce a multiplicity of 
leaves, but little fruit, in this manner : fix a piece 
the wild olive, or of the pine, or of the oak, 
or a stone, in the roots. You will also thus re- 
medy those that indeed bear much fruit, but dp 
not afterward ripen it, a? well as those that in- 
auspiciously shed their flowers : having dug round 
the trunk, throw pver one of superior size, in- 
deed two baskets of sea-weed, .oyer one of 
inferior size a less quantity; bavipg then mixed 
amurca with river-water, pour four congji* down 
each trunk ; and if there is no sea-weed, use the 

t 4 Wur<^ 

e i. e. well closed, as a fissure with a w$dge. 
f The expression in Greek implies that they were mixed. 

* TtTfxxpt, a measure of four 
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amurca alone. Bat in relation to the -remedy 
against noxious animals, and the injury from the 
circumambient air, we have given instruction'' in 
general terms, in the discourse 11 relating to vines. 
It is then necessary, if you find the roots dry and 
morbid, to know that worms bred at the bottom 
are the cause, which you are indeed to destroy 
by many methods, as it has been already men- 
tioned, but particularly by the planting 1 of squills. 


XI. — THAT THE PLANTATION OF THE OLIVE IS 
EFFECTED IN MANY AND DIFFERENT WAYS. 

It is proper also to know that what is planted 
is sometimes indeed buried in the ground, and 
sometimes a part of it committed to the soil, and 
a part lies above it Those things then that are 
totally covered want no kind of mark when they 
are selected ; but it is proper to plant those that 
in part lie out of the ground, as they primarily 
had the stem to the east, or to the south, or to 
the west, that they may not suffer from the novelty 
of the air. You are also to water the plants twice 
or k thrice, if possible, when there are no showers ; 

and 

* 5 , 48 , &C. 

1 2, 10, 90 , &c. 

k Apd, in the Greek. 
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' tind-you are to- set m the trenches on each side 
s.of -the plant two sticks, even and straight, or 
-reeds, or dead shoots tied together, so that they 
*nay He above the trenches; and when the plant 
:is trodden down; you 1 are indeed to finish the 
^covering of it; and you are to fill up the vacant 
places with small stones or shells; and you are to 
cover them with a larger stone, that the rain- 
water may have access to the roots. But it is 
necessary to take the plants immediately to set 
in moist weather. But the planting of the olive 
is effected various ways. For some indeed plant 
it from cuttings ; for they take the thicker branches 
and saw them to the length of a cubit, and so 
plant them. Some likewise plant them thus from 
truncheons: having sawn off the thicker branches 
-to ti»e length of. two cubits, they set at the bottom 
of the trench a wide stone; then fixing the plant 
oh this, they immediately throw on the mould. 
Some also plant the most generous of the suckers 
-with the stem. Some likewise prune the plants 
they are going to take with a pruning-knife, while 
they are on the stem, and they set them in the 
- trenches about the rising of Arcturus"’. Others 

. plant 

1 This passage seems to be of questionable authenticity. 

•'Columella says it rose on the nones of September; Pliny 
says it rose about a week later. 
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plant what ate called tropes ' 1 in this manner: 
having marked them with red earth, how they 
Stand to the east and to the south, they saw them 
from the stem, four or five cubits; and they set 
them in the trenches, bestowing on them every 
due attention. This mode of planting, if it suc- 
ceeds, quickens more readily, and produces fruit 
more speedily. Some also plant thus from stems: 
having cut the stems into sizeable pieces, they 
lay the pieces, having the bark upward, in the 
trench, and having laid on mould with compos^ 
a palm high, they let them remain. Some like- 
wise having cut off thin pieces four palms long, 
with the bark from the part of the stem under 
ground, lay a stone at the bottom of the trench; 
and they lay three or four of the thin pieces 
tound it; and they cover them a palm deep. 
what way soever the plantation is effected, let 
the plants be sawn ; and you are carefully to ob- 
serve, that the bark may not be lacerated ; and 
you are to trim the wound with a sharp knife, 
keeping the bark closely cut; and you are to 
smear the lower end of the cutting with cow- 
dung mixed with ashes. It is also necessary to 

observe 

* From their resemblance to the trunks, called tuopkits, so 
called, because they were fixed where an eqsmy hod been 
turned to flight. 
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observe, that the cutting may riot he Set with its 

head downward; for we torture the plant when 

we set it thus inverted. It is moreover requisite 

to throw manure into the trenches. 

* 

XII. — THAT THE FRUIT OF THE OLIVE MAT NOT 

FALL OFF. 

The fruit of the olive will not fall off, if taking 
a bean that is faulty, you stop the faulty* part 
with wax ; then taking a clod from the root, and 
aetting the bean, you are to cover it 

XIII. CONCERNING THE# PRUNING OF 0LIVE8. 

It is right to prune the olive after it is disbur- 
dened of its fruit; and do not persuade yourself 
that the fruit is more scanty, when considerable 
branches are removed ; for you will have a more 
abundant crop of fruit from the young shoots. 


XIV.— -CONCERNING THE OLIVE GRAPE. 

It is worthy of observation, and we must not 
pass by without taking notice of the attachment 
of the olive to the vine, which Florentinus men- 
tions 

° The hole, in the Greek. 
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tions in the Seventh book of the Georgies: for 
he says, that if any person grafts the olive on 
the vine, not only clusters of grapes grow from 
it, but olives also : and he says that he saw such 
a tree at Marius' Mascimus’s, and that he tasted 
of the fruit, and that it seemed to taste at the 
same time of the grape-stone and of the olive 
kernel. He also says that such plants grow in 
Libya, and that they are in the language of that 
country called oubolima' 1 . You are also to. set 
poles underneath, strong enough to support the 
weight of the olive ; but if we graft another way, 
we may have no need of poles: for having 
bored the vine to the ground, we may set in the 
olive shoot, that it may participate of the sweet- 
ness of the vine, and of the natural and nutritious 
quality of the ground. But we shall receive its 
fruit with less trouble, when it does not bear on 
the vine, if we take shoots from it' and transplant 
them ; for when rooted by itself, it will preserve its 
mixed flavour, and the fruit from it is called the 
^ olive grape. 

XV. 

p A prefect of the city, A. D. 21 8 . Dio Cassius, lxxviii. 14 ^ 

* A corruption from uvoliva , by changing the © into t and 
*>, which were called letters of the same organs. Thejword 
seem* adapted to the genius of the Arabic. 

, After it has been grafted on the vine. 
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XV.— CONCERNING MANURE ADAPTED TO TELE 

OLIVE. 

I ' 

Evert kind of manure is suitable to the olive 
except human faeces ; but you ought not to throw 
the manure down on the roots, but at a little 
distance from the stems ; and it is proper to ma- 
nure the olive-trees during two or three years ; 
and he- that plants the olive ought by all means 
to throw manure into the trenches, and to mix it 
with the mould. 

XVI.— CONCERNING THE GRAFTING OF OLIVESt 

Some olive plants indeed have a thin, and 
some a thick bark. You are then to graft those 
that have a thick and moist bark, in the bark ; 
and those that have a thin and dry bark, in the 
wood. But the time of this grafting is from the 
calends of June, that is, from the twenty-second 
of the month of May, to the calends of June. 
,It is also proper frequently to water the olives 
that have been grafted, when they are dry ; but 
some also graft them on the roots that remain 
out of the ground. 


XVII. 
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XVII.-Hdow AKto when it rt trfecEMAsr to 

GATHER AND TO HARVEST THE OLIVES. 

The proper season for the preparation of the 
common oil is when more than half of the fruit 
appears to be getting black. But it is necessary 
to accelerate the gathering before the frost sets 
in, for the trees will afford a less* laborious and 
a more abundant crop. But it is necessary to 
gather the fruit when it is fine weather, and not 
rainy ; for a wet shoot is weak and easily broken ; 
on which account it is neither proper to disturb 
the branches, nor to gather the fruit, when small 
rain falls, before the wet is thoroughly dried* 
from the plants : and where the soil is miry, you 
are to spread a mat or some such thing ; but if 
you have nothing of this kind, it is proper to 
Wash the olives with warm water ; for, besides fhfe 
cleaning of them, we shall likewise find more 
oil. Wherefore, if it be possible, although they 
may not be dirty, it is proper to wash them 
with warm water. Some, acting with propriety, 
only shake the branches with their hands, that 
the fruit may drop, and they do not apply a stick 

to 

• Because the olives might be pressed with less trouble. 

* Removed, in the Greek* 
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to the olive, because it afterwards bears toon 
scantily ; but the fruit coming down with violence 
is wounded, falling upon stones or upon hard 
clods ; and partaking of the quality of the soil, 
it will make the oil feculent It is necessary 
then to prepare triangular scaffolds, and to lay 
a wide board upon them, that standing upon it 
they may gather the olives. 

XVIII .—HOW OIL MAT BE ' MADE WITHOUt 
OLIVES. 

The fruit of the Terebinthus" being ground in 
the mill as the olive, and being pressed, produces 
oil : and the refuse does T for pigs to eat, and for 
burning. Sesamus w also makes oil, and the wal- 
nut, the shell having been removed, that is, 
when they are pressed. 

XIX.— THE MAKING OF OMPHACINE OIL. 

It is yet proper to know from* the signification 
«f the term, that the premature olives make the 

omphacine 

• Turpentine tree. 

▼ IlOffl. 

r 

w The oily grain* 

* signifies a grape, but here an olive, before it 
tomes to perfect maturity. 
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omphacine oil. -When you that see the olives bet* 
ginning to exhibit sigris of maturity, order the boys 
or the labourers to gather them from the tree,wi$h 
their hands, observing that none of them may fall 
on the ground : and it is proper to take every day 
such a quantity as may be wrought the following 
night, or ihe night after. Spread them-however, 
when gathered, on light hurdles, that the watery 
moisture that is in them may be dried, and 
that no injury may arrive from their heating* 
and you are to gather the leaves and feculence 
among them ; for these things being mixed are 
adverse to the keeping of the oil : then taking the 
olives in the evening, besprinkle them with salt^ 
and put them into a mill, which is clean, and 
grind them gently with your hand, that the re- 
fuse of the olives may not be ground along with 
them ; for the watery fluid from the refuse in- 
jures the oil. It is therefore necessary that the 
wheel may be turned, round briskly and lightly, 
that the flesh and the skin of the olive may be 
only pressed; and after the grinding, cany what 
is ground in small trays to the press, and lay in 
frails made of willow, for the willow contribute* 
much to the beauty of the oil ; then lay on a 
light and not a burthensome weight, for what 
flows from lights pressure is very sweet and very 

. . thiu. 
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thin, which, when yon have drawn it into clean 
vessels, order to be kept by itself : press again 
the olives that are left, and lie underneath, with 
a little heavier weight ; and keep this also by it- 
self, for this indeed will be a little inferior to the 
first, but better than what follows. But it is 
proper to throw a little salt and nitre to both of 
these, when they are drawn into another vessel, - 
and to stir them with an olive stick, and let them 
afterward remain until they subside, and you 
will be sure to find the watery fluid rest at the 
bottom, that is, the amurca, and the richest fluid 
swimming op the surface above it, which it is ex- 
pedient to take without the amurca, and to pour 
into a glass vessel ; for the glass being naturally 
cool, will keep the oil exceedingly well ; for the 
nature of oil likes the cold : but if you have no 
glass vessels, pour it into new jars smeared in the 
inside with gypsum, and set them in dry situa- 
tions toward the north ; for oil likes to be in a 
dry and cool place ; for heat and moisture are 
inimical to oil. 

XX. — Preparation of sweet-scented oil 

Put into a jar during ten days eight sextarii 
of sweet wine, that is, of that which is called 
vot. i. • u must, 
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must, and two scxtarii of oil, and a good quan- 
tity of pounded iris, having tied it: and after- 
wards use the oil, having percolated it Tins 
liquor is fit for women to drink. 

XXI. — HOW ONE MAY MAKE OIL FINE. 

Having heated salt on the fire, throw it into 
the oil, while it is hot The cone t»f the pine, 
when burnt and thrown in hot, does the same 
thing, as do the root of the citron, and the parched 
faeces of the oil. 

XXII. — TO CURE RANCID OIL. 

Boil white wax with good oil, and pour it iri 
while it is liquid : and having heated some salt, 
throw it in, while it is hot. But it is proper to 
know that you are to keep every oil in a place 
under-ground; and that fire, or the sun, or boiling 
water, if a brazen vessel, or some other that will 
not break, is set in it, makes oil fine. Anise 
thrown in will cure rancid oil: and if you 
take anise and throw it in, it will not become 
rancid. 


XXIII. 
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1 ; . XXIII. — TO CUIUS FETID OIL. 

Having pounded some green olives without 
feculence, throw them into the oil vessel, when 
the sun is hot. But if you have no olives, having 
bruised the tender shoots of the tree, you are to 
do this. Some indeed throw both in, having 
tied them in a cloth, and having mixed them 
with pounded salt But it is proper to take out 
the cloth after three days, and to stir the oil : and 
when it has settled, it is proper to pour it into 
another vessel. Others, having heated old bricks 
red hot, throw them in. Others having crumbled 
dry barley bread, and having wrapped it in a 
cloth of loose texture, throw it in ; and having 
done this twice or thrice, they finally throw in 
some concreted salt, and they pour it again into 
a. clean vessel. Others, having rubbed melilot 
with oil, lay it in the oil a day and a nig^t 

XXIV. — TO MAKE TURBID OIL FINE. 

Having poured the oil into a vessel having a 
wide mouth, set it in the heat of the sun ; and 
when it is hot, besprinkle some fine parched salt 
over it ; and when it has formed a sediment, pour 
« u 2 it 
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it into another vessel. You will also make fecu- 
lent oil clear in this manner: having peu&fed 
the bark of the olive, and some of the sprays, 
and salt, and having tied them all in a cl 
suspend them in the vessel. 


fJ 
cloth, 


: o;ni 


■.'/ V 

XXV. — IF A MOUSE, OR ANT OTHER 

HAL, HAVING FALLEN INTO THIS Oil, HA* 

HURT ITS FLAVOUR. . 

/ 

Suspend a handful of coriander in the oil, and 
if the unsavoury smell remains, change the cori- 
ander. Some indeed, having dried the coriander 
in the shade, and having pounded it, throw it into 
the oil. Others having dried fenugreek in the 
sun, lay it in the vessels : but it is better to extin- 
guish the red-hot coals of olive wood in the oil. 
Others take dried grapes without the kernels, 
and pounding them, throw them in ; arid after ten 
days they take and press these grapes, and they 
pouf the turbid oil into another vessel. Others 
likewise, having pounded dried grapes in a mor- 
tar, the kernels having been left, throw them 
into the oil. 


xxvr. 
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biXXVX— TO MAKE OIL LIKE SPANISH OIL. , 

. t-v " ’ . r 

Pour a triple quantity of water, not too hot, 
and a little salt pounded and well mixed with it, 
into oil clear from amurca, quite hot ; and mo- 
ving and stirring it, that the whole may be well 
lhfaed, suffer it to rest some time, until the 
Crater that is poured in may subside in the man- 
ner of amurca : then taking the oil on the surface 
with a vessel, that is, with a skimmer r , and 
again stirring it in the same manner with warm 
water, and doing the same thing, remove the re- 
mainder of the clear oil : then mixing the juice of 
tender leaves of the olive pounded, that it may 
take away a certain sharpness and bitterness, 
with the subsiding oil, use it after three days, or 
even the same day. But others pouring ompha- 
cine oil, or some other good oil, into a mortar, 
work it around ; and when it is necessary, they 
use it as Spanish oil. 

XXVIL-^-to make oil like istrian oil. 

Throw into omphacine or other good oil, some 
elicampane, and laurel leaves, and dry cy- 

perus, 

y K cyxft > thu» called, because made in the shape of a 
shell. 
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perus, all pounded and made quite fine; then 
muring them by sufficiently stirring them : when 
it has subsided, keep it during three days or 
more, and boil it down to a third part This is 
what is called Liburnian oil, and the Istrians* 
give it this name. 

XXVTO.— THE BEST COMPOUND OF OLIVES* 

Take large and whole olives gathered with th^ 
hand, cut them around with a sharp reed, and 
so throw them into a new vessel not yet pitched, 
and sprinkle some very fine salt over them ; and 
when it is dissolved, have some honey in rea- 
diness in another vessel, if it is indeed convenient, 
but if not, some sapa and citron leaves, and 
pour the olives into this preparation so that the 
liquor may cover them. But some likewise mix 
with the preparation fennel seed, and carnaba- 
dium*, and parsley seed, and anethuqi b ; and they 
make the olive compound altogether admirable, 
which is to many persons unknown. 

xxfx. 

* Istria lay on the coast of the Adriatic, between Libunii* 
and Aquileja. 

* “Ethiopia Cumin, b Dill, 
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XXIX. OXY MEL CpMPPCND OF OLIVES. 

Take the long olives with the shoots on which 
they grew, the best, and those that are black, 
wholly unhurt ; then washing them with cold wa- 
ter, dry them on hurdles ; and so throwing them 
into a hollow tray, pour oil on them, and sprin- 
kling one choenix* of pounded salt over nine, times 
that quantity, move them gently with your hands, 
that they may not be bruised : then throw the 
Olives into the vessel, pouring oxymel over them, 
and let the liquor cover them ; and having then 
closed them with sprigs of fennOl, lay them by. 

i * 

XXX.- — THE MUST COMPOUNp. 

Having gathered the white olives, they mace- 
rate them in sea-water during six days ; they then 
lay them in a vessel, and pour fresh must upon 
them; but they do not wholly fill the vessels,. that 
the must may not, in fermenting, run over ; and 
when it has fermented, they stop it. Some in- 
deed, first throwing in a handful of salt, pour in 
the must, and then the oli\#s; and when it ha a 
fermented, they stop it. 

XXXI. 

* 1 pint 1 5.f06j sol. inches. 
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XXXI. — OLIVE COMPOUND WITH REPUSE OP 
GRAPES. 

Pour the fresh relics, before they are pressed, 
into a vessel, alternately with the olives ; then 
stop it 

XXXII. — concerning pounded olives. 

Having taken the BnOre healthy olives, before 
they become black with ripeness, and having 
bruised them in a wooden vessel, throw them into 
hot water ; then having taken them in a basket 
and pressed them, throw on some salt^ not well 
pounded, and having laid on a handful of salt, 
close them with sprigs of fennel. Others, having 
bruised the olives, take out the stones, and sprin- 
kle some pounded salt with cumin and sprigs of 
fennel over them ; they then pour in some good 
must, and they stop them. 

XXXIII. — CONCERNING THE OLIVES CALLED 
COLU M B ADES. 4 

Taking the large olives called columbadcs, 
when they are come to perfection and turn black, 

with 

* So called from the circumstance of their swimming in die 
brine : they were sometimes called vtrr^if Athenseus says. 
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with the pedicles on which they stand) be careful 
that, when they are thrown into a. large vessel, 
when they are removed, they may not be bruised : 
then washing them in cold water, dry. them gra- 
dually in baskets* in the shade for a day, and 
turn them gently,, that they may be equally 
dried ; then throw a handful of parched salt into 
the bottom of the vessel, and pour in four congii 
of the second* pickle with three cotylae bf vine- 
gar, and throw in twenty choenices of olives, and 
fill the vessel, and stir it : and let the liqilor come 
to the top; then, closing it with fennel, stop it. 
But we have prescribed that the pickle ought to 
be first poured in, that the olives, when thrown 
in, may not be bruised. But others, taking 
them with the tenderest shoots, throw them in a 
vessel having sea-water; and letting them re- 
main during four or five days, they take them 
up, and throwing them into vessels with pickle, 
they stop them. But these things are done be- 
fore the winter solstice. 

the ancients used food, to whet the appetite, as. well as pickled 
olives, which they call coluntbades . Lib. iy. p. 133. 

c Called. They were used by the Greeks for this 

and fojr other common purposes. 

f The oxymel recommended in the 29th Section. 

, « 

END OF VOL. I. 

J. Young, Printer, Plajhouse-Yird, Blackfriars. 
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III health prevented the Translator from to netting the 

I*ress. 
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